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HUMAN SLAVERY 


UNDER COMMUNISM 


Every affiliated union is urged to enter an order for a number of copies of 
“Slave Labor in Russia.” No alert trade unionist should miss this documented, 
authoritative story of Communist Russia’s cruel treatment of her own people. 

In stiff binding “Slave Labor in Russia” is available at $3 a copy; the paper- 
bound edition is priced at $2. All orders for this book—one of the most important 
volumes to come off the press since the end of the war—should be mailed to the 
American Federation of Labor, Washington 1, D. C. Mail your order today! 
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P articipate 


hear a great deal nowadays about 
democracy. We hear a great deal about 
communism and various other kinds of 
“isms.” We also hear a great deal about 
free enterprise. 

I believe that many of us do not real- 
ize just how all these privileges, all of these 
rights which we now enjoy, came about. 
We have accepted our right to get on our 
hind legs and how] at any time at anything 
that displeases us as a divine right. We 
have accepted the right to participate in 
the election of who will govern us as being 
a right that has been handed down from 
on high—the right to worship as we please, 
the right to say what we want to say, the 
right of assembly, the right to have some 
dignity as a human being. 

Those rights have been fought for for 
many, many centuries, away back before 
the Mayflower landed. And that battle 
has been constantly going on. And simply 
because we began to accept those things 
as being our divine right, just as we ac- 
cept the water we drink or the air we 
breathe, we are liable to lose those things. 


We must take part in accepting those re- 
sponsibilities which are ours. Let’s not 
complain about who gets elected or the 
kind of laws we have unless we have par- 
ticipated in those elections. 

You are good, honest union men and 
women, and I think it was Sam Gompers 
who many years ago said that you can’t 

7 . oh ae = he ae be a good union man unless you are a 
“HIGH court AND LABOR—III Se ee "4 = i oo good citizen. I don’t believe that you can 
vinta te Woll, J. A, GI | be a good union man until first you are a 
good citizen and participate in all of the 
activities that a citizen should participate 
in, taking an interest in these elections and 
seeing that your families and your neigh- 
bors are registered and ready to vote. Par- 
ticipate in all the civic activities of your 
community. 

Your labor movement has gone away be- 
yond struggling for its. existence, strug- 
gling for a higher standard of living. You 
have to realize that and you have to par- 
ticipate in that community life in order to 
really increase and better your standard of 
living. A. J. Dunn. 
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The Mid-Century 
EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 


WILLIAM GREEN 
President 


WILLIAM L. HUTCHESON 
Carpenters 
Ist Vice-President 


HARRY C. BATES 
Bricklayers 
6th Vice-President 





The 1949 convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor manifested full confidence 
in the Executive Council, which directs the 
Federation’s affairs between conventions. To 
lead American labor in 1950 the delegates at 
St. Paul designated President Green, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Meany and all the incumbent 


vice-presidents. 


MATTHEW WOLL 
Photo-Engravers 
2nd Vice-President 


WILLIAM D. MAHON 
Street Railway Employes 
7th Vice-President 


CHARLES J. MAC GOWAN 


Boilermakers 
lith Vice-President 








JOSEPH N. WEBER 
Musicians 


3rd Vice-President 


W. C. BIRTHRIGHT 
Barbers 
8th Vice-President 


HERMAN WINTER 
Bakery Workers 
12th Vice-President 


Not a single dissenting vote 
was cast. The new term begins on January 1. 
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GEORGE M. HARRISON 
Railway Clerks 
4th Vice-President 


W. C. DOHERTY 
Letter Carriers 
9th Vice-President 


Electrical Workers 
13th Vice-President 








GEORGE MEANY 


Secretary-Treasurer 


DANIEL J. TOBIN 
Teamsters 


5th Vice-President 
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DAVID DUBINSKY 
Ladies’ Garment Wo 
10th Vice-Presidert 
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HE SIXTY-EIGHTH conven- 
tion of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor opened in the 
jous Municipal Auditorium at 
$t. Paul, Minnesota, on October 3 
and, after taking action on a large 
number of vital current issues, ad- 
journed late in the evening of Octo- 
ber 10. The convention in St. Paul 
this year — Minnesota’s centennial 


| year—was the first in the Minnesota 
"capital city since 1918. 


During the course of the conven- 


‘fion, which ran its course construc- 


ively, smoothly and harmoniously, 
‘he representatives of millions of 
“ionized wage-earners in scores of 


‘weful and honorable occupations 


did the following: 


Mesolved to intensify greatly labor’s 
drive to secure repeal of the Taft- 


s Hartley Act and reenactment of the 


Wagner Act. 


WUrged all-out activity to insure the 
Pection of friends and the defeat of 


enemies in the 1950 Congressional 


' dections. 


Woted to strive for an increase of 
1,000,000 members during the next 


‘twelve months as a tribute to the 


‘memory of Samuel Gompers. 


Mhanged the convention date so that 
henceforth conventions will begin on 
the third Monday in September. 


bAuthorized a comprehensive and pro- 
tracted celebration in 1950 of the 
centennial of Samuel Gompers’ birth. 


Urged passage of legislation to im- 
prove the Social Security Act in line 
with present needs and circumstances. 


Heard addresses by Paul G. Hoff- 
man, Louis Johnson, Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, Senator George Malone, 
Oscar Ewing, General Philip B. Flem- 
ing, Boris Shishkin. Jerry Voorhis 


and many other notables. 


PAssailed slave labor in Russia and 
released x new book published by the 
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A. F. of L. presenting damning evi- 
dence of human slavery under the 
Communist regime. 


bUrged Congress to restore to the 
U.S. Labor Department all the bu- 
reaus, divisions and functions severed 
from it and called for appropriation 
of funds needed to enable the Depart- 
ment to carry out its obligations. 


>Pledged continued support of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bureau 
of Labor Standards and the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, arms of the U.S. 
Labor Department. 


bDirected the Executive Council to 
give further study to the question of 
a shorter work day and work week 
without reduction in réal earnings. 


>Condemned continued existence of 
child labor, particularly in agricul- 
ture, and demanded vigilant enforce- 
ment of laws agai st child labor. 


>Boosted strike benefits for members 
of federal labor unions to $10 a week 
for ten weeks, with no benefits to be 
paid during the first two weeks. 


>Condemned “the unjustifiable divid- 
ing of our people on color lines” and 
gave full support to President Tru- 
man’s civil rights program. 


>Greeted Israel upon its arrival among 
the family of nations and commended 
President Truman for his high moral 
stand in support of the fledgling state. 


>Referred to the Executive Council a 
resolution urging national legislation 
outlawing discharge of or refusal to 
hire older workers. 


bEndorsed a proposal for granting of 
amnesty to conscientious objectors of 


World War II. 


>Called for repeal of the tax on oleo- 
margarine. 


bApproved change in name of Opera- 
tive Plasterers to Operative Plasterers 
and Cement Finishers International 
Association of the United States and 
Canada and in name of Radio Direc- 
tors Guild to Radio and Television 
Directors Guild. 


>Directed the Executive Council to 
explore the possibility of an expan- 
sion of the Federation’s educational 
services. 


Opposed continuation of the parti- 
tion of Ireland and urged the U.S. 
to do all in its power to end “this 
unjust condition.” 


>Urged all national and international 
unions to encourage their locals to 
affiliate with city central bodies and 
State Federations of Labor. 


>Wished Godspeed to the newly char- 
tered Flight Engineers International 
Association and the Railway Patrol- 
men’s International Union. 


bAsked a limitation on imports of 
foreign fish products so long as home 
production can supply consumption 
demands. 


>Adopted resolutions to give Puerto 
Rico the full benefits of the Wage- 


Hour Law and Social Security Act. 


bCalled for state and federal legisla- 
tion to insure equal pay for women 
workers. 


»Advocated expansion of recreational 
opportunities and facilities. 


>Reelected President Green, Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany and all 
thirteen vice-presidents. 


PLeft to the Executive Council the 
selection of a city for the 1950 con- 
vention. 











his Is What Happened 


A Chronological Report of Events 


at First Five Days of Convention 


FIRST DAY 


Dignitaries welcome delegates; 
President Green calls for more 
liberty and less regimentation; 
Sens. Humphrey, Malone speak 


The sixty-eighth convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was 
called to order Monday morning, Oc- 
tober 3, in the Municipal Auditorium 
at St. Paul, Minnesota. More than 
600 delegates were on hand for the 
opening. Gerald O’Donnell, presi- 
dent of the St. Paul Trades and Labor 
Assembly, presided as temporary 
chairman. 

The invocation was given by the 
Most. Rev. James Byrnes, auxiliary 
bishop of St. Paul. Then William C. 
Doherty, president of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers and an 
A. F. of L. vice-president, led the 
delegates in the traditional singing of 
the national anthem. 


Welcoming addresses were given 





by Mayor Edward K. Delaney, Judge 
Gustavus Loevinger, President Rob- 
ert A. Olson of the Minnesota State 
Federation of Labor and George 
Lawson, secretary of the State Fed- 
eration. 

A. F. of L. President William 
Green was handed the gavel and then 
delivered his keynote address. He 
assailed the Taft-Hartley Act, saying: 

“The Congress of the United States, 
through the enactment of a repre- 
hensible, notorious piece of legisla- 
tion, has declared that if the workers 
of the nation and the employers sit 
around the conference table and ne- 
gotiate an agreement acceptable to 
them, similar to agreements that have 
been negotiated for half a century, 
we are criminals and subject to prose- 
cution under this notorious act.” 

Mr. Green predicted that the con- 
vention would declare “in the most 
positive and definite terms” that it is 
the purpose of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to mobilize every ounce 


Parley got under way with singing of national anthem, led by Vice-President W. C. Doherty. At left, Vice-President W. L. Hutcheson 


of strength it possesses “to bring 
about the defeat of those candidates 
who voted for that notorious piece of 
legislation and to elect our friends to 
the Congress of the United States and 
bring about an early repeal of that 
reprehensible piece of legislation.” 

*‘What we want,” declared the vet- 
eran leader, “is less of government. 
freedom from government control. 
freedom to act, freedom to organize. 
the right to enjoy the liberties to 
which we are entitled.” 

New World Organization 

Turning to the international labor 
arena, Mr. Green said: 

“We want to assure our friends 
from abroad and the workers abroad 
that it is our purpose to work with 
them in the formation of a great new 
international trade union movement. 
We want to perfect what we have al- 
ready started to do, and that is to 
establish this movement upon a sound 
basis, free from governmental con- 
trol and governmental domination. 
and with the assurance that it will 
not be an arm or the agency of any 
government, no matter what kind of 
a government it may be.” 
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At the afternoon session Senator 
George W. Malone of Nevada lashed 
out at the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

“There is no effective difference 
between importing the products of 
foreign low-wage labor and import- 
ing the labor itself,” he asserted. “In 
either case we are importing unem- 
ployment. It would be very difficult 
to justify a vote against free immi- 
gration if we vote for importing the 
products of the low-cost foreign 
labor.” 

Eiler Jensen, president of the Dan- 
ish Congress of Trade Unions, 
brought greetings to the convention 
from the workers of Denmark. Re- 
viewing the problems which Danish 
trade unions have faced in recent 
years, he said: 

“Our recovery has been greatly 
expedited through the. generous sup- 
port which we have received from the 
United States in the form of the 
Marshall Plan. During five years of 
occupation, our supplies dwindled 
and worn-out machinery could not 
be replaced. Through the Marshall 
Plan we have been able to refill the 
supplies and replace machinery.” 


Labor Must Participate 


Senator Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota, the man who whipped the 
anti-labor Joseph Ball a year ago, was 
then introduced. He delivered a rous- 
ing speech which stressed the impor- 
tance of labor participation in the 
political field. 

“Labor’s rights are no longer se- 
cure merely through the process of 
collective bargaining,” he said. “The 
tules of collective bargaining and the 
rights and privileges of organized 
labor are now the subject of legisla- 
tion and the subject of political de- 
termination. 

“Politics, effective political par- 
licipation, must go hand in hand 
with the growth and the development 
and the maintenance of a strong la- 
bor movement in America. No one 
is asking anyone any longer in this 
country of ours: ‘Are you interested 
in politics?’ The simple fact is you 
are either interested in it or some- 
body is going to take the very inter- 
est out of you by political action. 

“We need—when I say ‘we’ I mean 
every American—and welcome an ag- 
gressive, constructive political action 
Program on the part of organized 


labor.” 
The essentials of such a political 
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Two leaders who were hard at work every day of the convention and kept things 





moving efficiently were President Green (right) and Secretary-Treasurer Meany 


program, he said, are as follows: 


“First, a program that meets the - 


needs of the people. Secondly, candi- 
dates that are willing to fight for the 
people. Thirdly, there is a need of 
political organization that belongs to 
and is controlled by and managed by 
the rank and file of the people. Fi- 
nally, a clear-cut statement of the 
issues in the simple language that is 
understandable by all of the people.” 

Senator Humphrey warmly praised 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion and its dynamic director, Joseph 
D. Keenan, for L.L.P.E.’s excellent 
work during the 1948 campaign. 

At the conclusion of his address, 
Senator Humphrey was most enthusi- 
astically applauded and President 
Green remarked: 

“Senator Humphrey’s address this 
afternoon is evidence of his devotion, 
his sincerity and his determination to 
carry on with us this great fight la- 
bor is making for the promotion of 
human values and human welfare. 
We are proud of Senator Humphrey, 
and may be stay in the Senate of the 
United States for a long, long time.” 

Congressman George M. Rhodes of 
Pennsylvania, a trade unionist and 
editor of a labor weekly, addressed 
the convention. He urged the dele- 
gates not to underestimate the politi- 
cal strength of the enemies of organ- 
ized labor. 

“We cannot underestimate their 
ability to carry on a vicious propa- 
ganda campaign,” he said. “It never 


ceases. There is only one way that 
that campaign can be overcome and 
it depends on the organization of 
groups like yours on the political 
field, bringing to the people the mes- 
sage that they cannot get through the 
great channels of information of this 
nation that are controlled by the 
enemies of labor.” 


SECOND DAY 


Advertise the contributions of 
labor, Secretary Tobin advises: 
Brown and Rutz make reports; 
Bert Jewell commends A. F. of L. 


Bert M. Jewell of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration ad- 
dressed the convention. The former 
president of the Railroad Employes 
Department of the A. F. of L. praised 
the Federation for its valuable ser- 
vices to humanity. 

“This is a meeting of probably 
the most stable and largest labor or- 
ganization in the world,” Mr. Jewell 
said. “You have been generous in 
your time, money and talent to im- 
plement the Marshall Plan. You 
have sent some of your. best talent 
abroad to aid in this work and to 
turn back the common enemy. Your 
interest in world affairs has been 
broad and effective.” 

The labor adviser in Washington 
to ECA Administrator Paul Hoffman 
recalled that at the time the Marshall 
Plan was proposed, there were some 
Americans who (Turn to Page 8) 
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President Green gave a most cordial welcome 
to Paul Hoffman, the public-spirited former 
industrialist who is now the ECA's head man 


Above, at right—C. J. Haggerty, sparkplug 
of California's A. F. of L. movement; Tillie 
Clifford of Laundry Workers and Hugo Ernst, 
leader of the Hotel and Restaurant Employes 


At right—I.L.O.'s David Morse and Mr. Green. 
Mr. Morse, in talk to the convention, cited 
similarity in aims of A. F. of L. and 1.L.0 


Five A. F. of L. vice-presidents are visible in this photograph. 
From left, Herman Winter of Bakery Workers, W. C. Birthright of 
Barbers and Cosmetologists, D. W. Tracy of Electrical Workers, 
Matthew Woll of Photo-Engravers and Joseph Weber of Musicians 
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Eminent trade unionists who are or formerly were Chicagoans conducted 
s little powwow at the rear of the convention hall. From left, Joseph 
D. Keenan, director of L.L.P.E.; William Lee, president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor; Matthew Woll, a veteran A. F. of L. vice-president, 
ind Harry O'Reilly, who directs Federation's nationwide organizing work 


Richard J. Gray (second from left). chief of Building and Construction 
Tredes Department, gestured to drive home a point to a fellow-delegate 
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William Schoenberg, Cement Workers’ 
president, turned in contribution of 
his union to L.L.P.E. George Meany 
(left) received the check for $3100 


Irving Brown (left), European 
representative of A. F. of L., 
and Charles Peyer, Hungarian 
unionist who was exiled first 
by Nazis, now by Communists 











contended that the United States could 
not participate in the recovery pro- 
gram and escape restoring wartime 
controls. 

“They went so far as to say that 
a controlled economy would be in- 
evitable unless we stayed at home and 
minded our own business as we had 
after the First World War,” Mr. 
Jewell said. 

“This great American Federation 
of Labor refused to accept this rea- 
soning and insisted that the facts 
compelled our country to join and 
support the Marshall Plan. 

“We have now completed almost 
a year and one-half of the recovery 
program. Progress toward the 
agreed goal has been greater than 
was even hoped for by those who sup- 
ported this revolution. Through this 
program of recovery, Western Europe 
has made excellent progress in re- 
building and re-equipping her fac- 
tories. Today production in Western 
Europe is well above the record set 
in her best prewar years.” 

The former trade union leader 
stressed this country’s solemn duty 
to lead, to counsel and to cooperate 
with other. democratic nations. 

“Members of trade unions and 
their families, who make up almost 
half the population of the United 
States and Canada, must be prepared 
to take their place with other groups,” 
he said. 

“Our trade unions must get ready 
now to take an increasing part in all 
world affairs. 

“World affairs involve and affect 


Senator Humphrey ripped ‘propaganda barrage’ against labor and flayed unholy 
coalition of reactionaries, Dixiecrats, parlor pinks and outright Communists 
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human beings, people; trade unions 
are agencies of the people. Trade 
unions are for peace. 

“This Federation has done its part. 
This Federation has done a great ser- 
vice to the world and to world peace. 
There is much, however, yet to be 
done, and the remaining time is 
short. It must not again be too 
little or too late. There may not be 
another time.” 

The convention then heard an in- 
spiring address by Secretary of La- 
‘bor Maurice J. Tobin. He outlined 
many of the outstanding contribu- 
tions made by organized labor over 
the years. He referred to legislative 
advances in child labor, workmen’s 
compensation and many other vital 
fields. 

After praising organized labor for 
its contributions to the general wel- 
fare, the Secretary of Labor said: 

“I believe that all labor should 
band together for the purpose of 
selling to the American people the 
contribution that has been made by 
organized labor down through the 
years. 

“I would like to see a great adver- 
tising program in the newspapers of 
the country, on the billboards of the 
country and in magazines telling the 
American people of the contribution 
of organized labor down through the 
last three-quarters of a century to the 
improvement of American life, the 
improvement of America’s economy, 
the improvement and the strengthen- 
ing of this great nation. 

“We went into the last World War 





a much stronger nation becaus:: of 
laws that were enacted as a result of 
the endeavors of this great organiza. 
tion, and I would like to see a joint 
approach in this problem of all seg. 
ments of American labor.” 

Secretary Tobin pointed out that 
the country still has many problems 
which need solution. 

“We want a sound health pro- 
gram,” he said. “We want to see 
that public power is extended to its 
maximum potentiality. We want to 
see the natural resources of this coun. 
try developed to the fullest possible 
degree. 

“Tt can be done if we will all work 
together, and I am confident the 
American Federation of Labor will 
do its part in the solving of the prob- 
lems that lie ahead.” 

The fraternal delegates from the 
British Trades Union Congress, Lin- 
coln Evans and Tom Williamson, 
brought friendly greetings to the con- 
vention from the organized workers 
of their country. 


Mr. Truman’s Message 


A message from President Truman 
was read to the convention by Secre- 
tary-Treasurer George Meany. 


“The American Federation of La- 
bor through all its long history has 
been a leader in championing the 
rights of wage-earners and helping 
to gain for them better and safer 
working conditions, greater social 
security and an increasingly high 
standard of living,” the President's 
communication declared. 

“Many additional Americans need 
the protection of adequate minimum 
wages, of agricultural price supports, 
of more and better housing and of 
greater educational opportunities. 
They will have their needs satisfied 
through the cooperation of wage- 
earners and farmers with their gov- 
ernment. 

“Be assured your unions and all 
progressive Americans will have my 
full support in rounding out much- 
needed programs to insure the Fair 
Deal goal for the benefit of all the 
people of our nation.” 

Greetings were then extended to 
the convention by Robert Rintoul, 
fraternal delegate from the Canadian 
Trades and -Labor Congress, and 
Charles Peyer, former leader of 
Hungarian labor. 

Irving Brown, the A. F. of L.’s 
European representative, addressed 
the convention. He gave the assem 
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bled delegates a vivid picture of the 
situation in Europe. 

“I say very frankly and very sadly 
that we stand in the shadow of a new 
world treachery,” he said. “The 
cold war is being dangerously trans- 
formed into one of increasingly warm 
temperature. Let no one have any 
illusions about the situation in the 
world today, no matter how many 
speeches about peace Mr. Vishinsky 
makes. 

“Once again the world is in danger 
of war. Once again aggression is 
threatening from a single totalitarian 
system, and once again it is my opin- 
ion that the labor movement must 
speak up and act now or face the 
inevitability of a new and more hor- 
rible world conflict.” 

Although communism has suffered 
setbacks in Western Europe, there is 
grave danger ahead, Mr. Brown said. 
The new democratic world labor fed- 
eration must be “an aggressive, dyna- 
mic, fighting world labor movement 
for the restoration of free trade un- 
ionism or it will not succeed in the 
light of the present world situation, 
which is so charged with war and 
aggression,” he declared. 


The Problem of Germany 


The A. F. of L.’s European repre- 
sentative discussed the problem of 
Western Germany. He declared that 
Western Germany should be permit- 
ted to become a part of the postwar 
economy of Western Europe. 

“Unless we give economic power 
to our friends, unless we reward our 
friends and punish our enemies in 
the Ruhr of Western Germany, we 
will force Western Germany into the 
economic orbit of the Soviet Union,” 
the speaker warned. 

Mr. Brown urged that the new 
democratic international labor fed- 
eration should throw its full weight 
behind the development of a more 
unified European economy in order 
to encourage the raising of the work- 
ers’ standards of living. 

“Unless we have a wider, a more 
unified and a more Continental type 
ol economy in Europe and in other 
parts of the world,” he said, “we will 
not be able to improve basically the 
standard of living of the workers.” 

In closing his speech, Mr. Brown 
asserted: 

‘If peace is to be maintained, it is 
only through a worldwide attempt 
to cutlaw atomic energy or the atomic 
bomb. It should be also a worldwide 
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attempt to outlaw slave labor and to 
alleviate the conditions of the work- 
ing class of the world.” 

Henry Rutz, the A. F. of L.’s rep- 
resentative in Germany, discussed 
basic problems and reviewed recent 
events in Germany and Austria. 

“The Berlin situation is grave,” he 
said. “We have licked the blockade. 
We must now lick unemployment. 
We should insist that West Berlin be 
given a larger cut of Germany’s quota 
of Marshall Plan aid, and means 
should be found to get raw materials 
to West Berlin’s factories. 

“The Allies should modify their 
stand in regard to Berlin’s status and 
work for the inclusion of Berlin’s 
three democratic Western sectors in 
the newly created democratic Western 
Germany. Berliners have shown * * * 
that they are deserving of demo- 
cracy’s support.” 


THIRD DAY 


Paul Hoffman, ECA’s head, and 
David Morse of the International 
Labor Organization are heard; 
Green gets plaque from Porters 





Following a report on the labor 
press by Delegate Frank B. Powers 
and a report by the Auditing Com- 
mittee, Paul G. Hoffman, adminis- 
trator of the Economic Cooperation 


Before his address to the convention Secretary of Labor Tobin exchanged ideas 


Administration, was presented for 
one of the most important addresses 
delivered in the course of the entire 
convention. 

“Europe is no longer hungry,” the 
ECA chief told the delegates. “Eu- 
rope is at work. She is investing in 
new plants and her production is ex- 
panding. She has begun the painful 
task of unsnarling the web of restric- 
tive barriers which were for a quar- 
ter of a century in the spinning. She 
has demonstrated her eagerness to 
complete and yet cooperate with the 
free nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

“I believe I can factually report 
to you today that the people of Eu- 
rope have more confidence, more 
hope, more expectation-of good than 
they have had at any time in the past 
two decades. No wonder they are 
saying no to communism in election 
after election in Western Europe. 
No wonder the Kremlin is reduced 
to a ridiculous frothing while viewing 
all this.” 

Mr. Hoffman said the United States 
must not discourage “the hopes that 
are now building up in Europe that 
we will let them earn their own way.” 

“In those hopes of becoming self- 
supporting and even prosperous 
members of a progressive Western 
society lies our (Turn to Page 12) 


with D. W. Tracy, Electrical Workers’ president and an Executive Council member 





Herman Winter of the 
Bakery Workers (left) 
and President James M. 
Duffy of Potters Union 


Robert P. Rintoul (extreme 
left), Canadian fraternal 
delegate, frequently sat 
with delegates from his 
own union, the Street and 
Electric Railway Employes 


SNAPPED AT 


Freternal Delegate Williamson 
gave delegates a better grasp 
of Britain's economic problem 


The people of U.S. will be 
healthier and live longer 
if insurance plan becomes 
lew, Oscar Ewing declared 
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Boris Shishkin came from 
Paris to make a report on 
role of labor in ECA and 
program's progress in ‘49 


John R. Owens (left) of International 
Longshoremen's Association and Matthew 
Dushane of Seafarers were interested in 
all questions involving maritime trades 
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From left, E. J. Manion of 
the Railroad Telegraphers, 
F. H. Flijozdal of the Way 
Employes and Felix Knight, 
who formerly sat on Council 


Delegate George W. Holbert of 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes 
voiced the hope efforts to bring 
unionism to the Negro worker 
would be intensified in future 


Mrs. Lincoln Evans, 
wife of a fraternal 
delegate, thanked 
the convention for 
‘a marvelous time’ 











In recognition of his fight for fair play for all, President Green was given 





a plaque, on behalf of Sleeping Car Porters, by A. Philip Randolph, union head 


best hope for peace,” he declared. “I 
make this statement because I cannot 
envisage any enduring peace unless 
Western Europe remains free and be- 
comes properous.” 

On behalf of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, President A. 
Philip Randolph of that A. F. of L. 
organization presented a plaque to 
President William Green. Mr. Ran- 
dolph said: 

“The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters congratulates you and the 
A. F. of L. on the fight you are mak- 
ing for the enactment of federal leg- 
islation for a Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee, * * * for the fight to 
abolish the poll tax that all men may 
vote, * * * for the fight to eradicate 
the disgrace of lynch law from our 
land, * * * and for the support of fed- 
eral aid to education, without dis- 
crimination.” 

David A. Morse of the United 
States, director-general of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, deliv- 
ered an address on the I.L.O. and its 
activities to promote human welfare 
around the globe. 

“It cannot be stated too often,” 
he said, “that the problems connected 
with the improvement of labor condi- 
tions are inseparable from the vast 
complex of economic and _ political 
questions that confronts the world. 
Social justice—the goal of the I.L.O. 
as it is the goal of labor—cannot be 
achieved except in a world of peace 
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and increasing productivity and pros- 
perity. 

“Labor cannot appreciably im- 
prove its working and living condi- 
tions on a world scale unless the sup- 
ply of goods and services is in- 
creased. It follows that labor must in- 
terest itself in every effort to organize 
a world in which it will be possible 
constantly to augment the production 
of things that will provide higher 
living standards.” 


FOURTH DAY 


Supplemental report of Council 
urges conventions in September; 
Committee on Education reports; 


Romualdi, Voorhis make talks 


The invocation on the fourth day 
was pronounced by the Rev. Benja- 
min N. Moore, pastor of the St. James 
African Methodist Episcopal Church 
of St. Paul. 

President Green called upon Secre- 
tary Meany to read messages of frater- 
nal greeting from labor organizations 
in Sweden, Greece, Japan and India. 
Mr. Meany also read friendly mes- 
sages received from the Citizens Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons, the 
Trade Union Council of the National 
Committee for Labor Israel, the oper- 
ations director of the A. F. of L.’s 
Government Employes Council, As- 
sistant to the President John R. Steel- 
man and Congressman John A. Blat- 
nik of Minnesota. 








On behalf of the Executive Council. 
Secretary Meany submitted a supple- 


mental report recommending a con- 
stitutional amendment under which 
conventions of the A. F. of L. would 
begin on the third Monday in Septem- 
ber instead of the first Monday in 
October. The report pointed out that 
members and officers of the Federa- 
tion should be enabled to “give full 
participation to the very necessary 
political activities of organized labor 
during the weeks immediately preced- 
ing Election Day.” 

This supplemental report was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Law, while 
the Resolutions Committee was given 
another supplemental report asking 
government action to separate the 
Office of U. S. Shipping Commissioner 
and the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation from the Coast Guard 
and to return these agencies to civilian 
control within the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. This proposal was ad- 
vocated by the Seafarers International 
Union of North America. 


Social Security Bill 


President Green commented briefly 
on the passage by the House of H.R. 
6000, the social security measure ad- 
vocated by the American Federation 
of Labor. 

“This is the outstanding legislative 
victory for labor during this session 
of Congress,” Mr. Green declared. 

The bill is to go before the Senate 
early in the second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

“We are going to concentrate our 
efforts to prevail upon the Senate to 
act upon this measure,” Mr. Green 
said. “In addition, we are going to 
keep up our fight until we win to pre- 
vail upon Congress to pass a health 
measure sponsored by the administra- 
tion now in control of our government 
and approved by the labor erganiza- 
tions of the nation.” 

George M. Harrison, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
was then called upon to present the 
report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, of which he was chairman. After 
a short statement Mr. Harrison intro- 
duced Irvin R. Kuenzli, the commit- 
tee’s secretary, who read the commit- 
tee’s unanimous report to the conven- 
tion. 

An important part of the report 
dealt with the far-reaching subject of 
federal aid to education. In conform- 
ity with the recommendations of the 
Committee on Education, the dele- 
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gates unanimously approved a resolu- 
tion on federal aid submitted by the 
delegation of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers and concurred in the 
sections of the report of the Executive 
Council in which this subject was dis- 
cussed. 

School construction, vocational ed- 
ucation, workers’ education, eradica- 
tion of illiteracy, assistance for needy 
students, student literature, audio- 
yisual education and the encourage- 
ment of international travel for ordi- 
nary citizens were brought before the 
convention by the committee. The 
delegates approved unanimously of 
the committee’s recommendation in 
each instance. 


Cooperative Leader Speaks 


The convention was addressed by 
Jerry Voorhis, executive secretary of 
the Cooperative League of the United 
States, and Serafino Romualdi, the 
A. F. of L. representative for Latin 
America. Mr. Voorhis spoke first. 

“There is one answer which the 
common people of the world have 
always given when they have been 
confronted with great problems or 
great dangers,” Mr. Voorhis said. 
“That answer has been mutual aid, a 
joining together of many people and 
organization of people around com- 
mon needs and desires. 

“As long as the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and other organizations 
of the people similar to it stand strong 
and firm, it will be impossible for the 


forces of either communism or fas- 
cism to engulf this country. 

“By the pursuit of wise and states- 
manlike policy on the part of labor 
unions, organizations of farmers, co- 
operatives and political organizations 
of the people, we can build here in 
the United States—and in the coun- 
tries which are allied with us in the 
struggle for freedom—the kind of so- 
cial, economic and political institu- 
tions which the times demand.” 

The spokesman for the cooperative 
movement declared that institutions 
must be built upon “the fundamental 
rock of mutual aid.” He added that 
they must be built “stronger and 
stronger through the years.” 

“If we do so,” he asserted, “our 
efforts will receive a blessing and a 
strength which in and of themselves 
they cannot have.” 

Mr. Voorhis told the convention 
that “there is a kinship between the 
farmers’ marketing cooperative on the 
one hand and the workers’ labor 
union on the other which is inescap- 
able to any observant person.” 

Both institutions, he said, seek to 
insure that “the common people of the 
nation shall be fairly rewarded for the 
invaluable service which they perform 
for our society.” 

“The workers, the farmers and 
everybody else in our society need a 
bargaining power as consumers and 
buyers just as much and more than 
we need it as sellers of our labor or 
our products,” Mr. Voorhis declared. 





Reporters enjoyed interviewing General Philip Fleming (right), chairman of 





Maritime Commission, who talked to convention on merchant marine problems 
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Serafino Romualdi reported on year's 
developments in Latin American labor 


“Cooperatives exist for just one 
purpose—to give the people economic 
power as citizens, to draw them to- 
gether for the meeting of common 
needs and to enable them to have 
something to say about what is pro- 
duced, how much is produced and the 
quality and price of goods and serv- 
ices. 

“If the bargaining power of the 
people, through their cooperatives, 
can be made great enough, we can 
even save this nation from the danger 
of economic collapse at any time in 
the future. * * * If we can build co- 
operative membership to the point 
where 15 per cent of the nation’s busi- 
ness is done by them, the competition 
of cooperative enterprise would be 
able to prevent either a serious defla- 
tion or a severe depression from ever 
taking place again.” 

Brother Romualdi, who is an officer 
of the Inter-American Confederation 
of Workers, presented a vivid and 
illuminating report on Latin Ameri- 
can developments of the past year. 

“The American Federation of La- 
bor has had many opportunities to 
express its point of view in reference 
to the economic task of trade union- 
ism in Latin America,” Mr. Romualdi 
said. 

“In official conferences, in our pub- 
lications and statements, in our con- 
stant contacts with (Turn to Page 17) 
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Joseph N. Weber, president emeritus of Musicions, 
took luncheon with his wife in hotel's coffee shop 


Thomas A. Murray, 
president of N.Y. 
State Federation 


After a full day's session at the convention, 
earnest delegates continued discussion of ways 
of further advancing the well-being of workers 


President Joseph P. 
McCurdy of the Unit. 
ed Garment Workers 
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Charles J. MacGowan, 
head of Boilermakers, 
deplored enormous fall 


D> in shipbuilding jobs 


i, 
& 
G. E. Leighty (left), president of 


the Railroad Telegraphers, and T. C. 
Carroll, president of Way Employes 





Reuben G. Soderstrom, president of 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, 
served on the Resolutions Committee 
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Representatives of more than 160,000 members of Building Service Employes 
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Workers from Western Germany visited the convention and were 
deeply impressed with what they saw of the democratic process 
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Benjamin Dorsky [left) of Maine State Federation 
and John J. Murphy, secretary of the Bricklayers 


Shoes made by members of their union were discussed by delegates 
of Boot and Shoe Workers during one brief lull in the convention 


Dave Beck (left), vice-president of Teamsters, 
shared an amusing sidelight with Frank Brewster 
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our fellow trade unionists, the most 
important point we have emphasized 
has been the need to improve the con- 
ditions of the wage-earners south of 
our border in order to raise their 
standard of living. 

“Although Latin America, with its 
twenty republics, does not offer a uni- 
form pattern, in practically every 
country the working population is still 
condemned to a miserable existence— 
in some cases far below the subsist- 
ence level. 

“Low wages have been the curse of 
Latin America. They have led to eco- 
nomic stagnation, have prevented the 
expansion of markets, have kept down 
purchasing power of the population.” 

Although there is much yet to be 
done in the way of improving the 
conditions of Latin America’s work- 
ers, Mr. Romualdi informed the con- 
vention that a great deal has been 
accomplished in recent years. 

“We have gained friends, collab- 
orators and supporters by the power 
of our simple and consistent message 
of faith and devotion to the cause of 
social justice, democracy and free- 
dom,” the speaker pointed out. 


FIFTH DAY 


Albert Woll talks on T-H Act; 
national health insurance urged 
by Ewing; ECA’s achievements 
and free labor’s part described 


George N. Craig, the new national 
commander of the American Legion, 
addressed the convention. 

“The American Legion is proud,” 


he said, “of the fight which the Amer- ~ 


ican Federation of Labor is conduct- 


Ohio Delegate Phil Hannah, former 
Assistant U.S. Secretary of Labor 
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ing against communism overseas. We 
are aware of the effective work you 
are doing in Europe and in the Far 
East in helping to promote the devel- 
opment of a free labor movement. 

“This is one of the essential foun- 
dations for establishing the demo- 
cratic ways of life in countries that 
for ages have been tied only to auto- 
cratic institutions. We think the 
A. F. of L. is making a grand con- 
tribution through this educational 
movement abroad in the building of 
a brave new world.” 

J. Albert Woll, the general counsel 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
addressed the convention. He praised 


Mrs. Berniece Heffner represented 
Federation of Government Employes 


the work of Labor’s League for Politi- 
cai Education during the 1948 politi- 
cal campaign. Then, turning his at- 
tention to the Taft-Hartley Act, he 
said: 

“Despite a determined, gallant and 
well-directed fight made against the 
Taft-Hartley Act during the first ses- 
sion of the Eighty-first Congress, our 
efforts to repeal this law fell short of 
success by the slightest margin, due to 
a fantastic and fanatic alliance be- 
tween Tory Republicans and Dixie- 
crats. 

“However, this dishonored, disrep- 
utable piece of legislation, now reeling 
like a punch-drunk fighter, repudiated 
and held in scorn by the people of 
America, and kept from falling down 


Harry C. Bates, union president, 
headed delegation of Bricklayers 


by reactionary Republicans and Dix- 
iecrats, is merely awaiting the final 
knockout blow, which I know will be 
delivered as surely as darkness follows 
the setting sun.” 

General Counsel Woll urged all the 
delegates as well as all members of 
trade unions everywhere to be most 
energetic in their activities to help 
bring about the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. At the same time he ex- 
horted his listeners to be on guard 
against “artifices such as contained in 
these so-called Taft amendments.” 

“Working people are striving to 
secure that individual perfection in 
life which an Almighty Deity intended 
they should have as human beings,” 
he said. “Our cause is just and we will 
prevail if we remain true to our objec- 
tive and never, even for a moment, 
stray from it.” 


Urges Health Insurance 


Oscar Ewing, the head of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, spoke at the 
afternoon session. 

“It is an important part of my job,” 
he said, “to get the facts about the 
health of our people and to report to 
the country on what we have found. 
Let me, therefore, tell you that the 
health of America is not as good as it 
should be in this, the wealthiest nation 
on earth. 

“Our nation’s health has not caught 
up with the great strides that medical 
science has made in recent years. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans have 
died in our time, not because the doc- 
tors could not cure them, but because 
they did not have the money to pay 
the doctors. Many thousands of people 
are sick today who will die before 
they should—for the same reason. 

“Our coun- (Continued on Page 21) 
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Department 


HE Building and Construction 
Trades Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor held 

one of the most successful conven- 

tions in its honorable history at St. 

Paul, September 28 to 30. 

A highlight of this forty-second 
convention was an address by Wil- 
liam Green, A. F. of L. president, who 
hurled verbal blows against the T-H 
law and state anti-union legislation. 

The veteran leader of labor said: 

“We cannot let the Taft-Hartley 
Law remain on the statute books of 
the nation. It must be repealed by a 
Congress of the United States willing 
to do.that job. That means that the 
labor forces of our nation must put 
everything we have into this fight to 
defeat those who supported this notor- 
ious legislation and elect those who 
will stand by us.” 

George Meany, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor, gave the convention a clear pic- 
ture of one of the major problems 
facing organized labor in America 
today—the torrent of propaganda 
against labor “which reaches into 
every nook and corner of this coun- 
try.” He declared the propaganda 
campaign is “designed to reduce and, 
if possible, eliminate the influence of 
the organized labor movement on the 
economy of this country.” 

“The campaign against ‘statism,’ 
as it is called, against the ‘welfare 
state,’ against the things that govern- 
ment has been doing for the common 
people, the little people of America, 
is indirectly a campaign against the 
things that the American Federation 
of Labor has stood for and fought 
for a great many years,” Mr. Meany 
said. 

The A. F. of L. secretary promised 
the delegates that this challenge of 
anti-labor propaganda directed at or- 
ganized labor will be met by “counter- 
publicity.” 

Another outstanding feature of 
the convention was a stirring talk by 
John P. Frey, president of the Metal 
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BUILDING TRADES 


Holds Successful Convention 






Trades Department. After reviewing 
past injustices suffered by labor, Mr. 
Frey declared: 

“Great as the menace of the labor 
injunction was and serious as the 
implications of the yellow-dog con- 
tract were, we have now entered into 
a condition where perhaps the grav- 
est menace of all that has ever faced 
us appears in the form of a federal 
statute, the Taft-Hartley Act. 

“The time has come when, in ad- 
dition to our voting for our friends 
and defeating our enemies so far as 
public office is concerned, we want 
to go a step farther and hold the ap- 
pointing authority responsible for 
the individuals who are making up 
this bureaucracy, some of which in 
its decisions so vitally affects our 
rights and our opportunities.” 

Speeches were given also by Ralph 
Wright, Assistant Secretary of La- 
bor; Jess Larson, administrator of 
the General Services Administration; 
Rear Admiral John J. Manning, Wil- 
liam F. Patterson, director of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, Depart- 
ment of Labor; James D. Marshall, 
assistant managing director, Associ- 
ated General Contractors of America; 
Thomas E. Ryan, director of labor 









relations, Public Housing Adminis 
tration; and Joseph D. Keenan, the 
indefatigable director of Labor's 
League for Political Education. 

A plan was approved for settle. 
ment of jurisdictional disputes. 

A convention resolution urged ap- 
propriation of funds without delay 
for the construction of badly needed 
new public schools. The resolution 
said “immediate Congressional action 
is required.” 

The convention called on Congress 
to appropriate funds to provide a 
reservoir of plans for public works to 
maintain the construction industry 
at a high level of activity and also to 
put into effect a large-scale program 
to eliminate water pollution. 

The present officers of the Depart- 
ment will continue to serve. They are: 

Richard J. Gray, president; Her- 
bert Rivers, secretary-treasurer ; L. P. 
Lindelof, first vice-president; William 
J. McSorley, second vice-president; 
Daniel J. Tobin, third vice-president; 
Robert Byron, fourth vice-president; 
William E. Maloney, fifth vice-presi- 
dent; D. W. Tracy, sixth vice-presi- 
dent; Martin P. Durkin, seventh vice- 
president; M. A. Hutcheson, eighth 
vice-president. 





Richard J. Gray (left) heads the Building Trades Department and 
Herbert Rivers, beside him, is Department's secretary-treasurer 
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METAL TRADES 


Parley Hears Gray and Other Speakers 


HE fortieth annual convention 

of the Metal Trades Depart- 

ment of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was held in St. Paul 
the week prior to the A. F. of L. 
convention. Impartial observers were 
unanimous in characterizing the con- 
clave as a most constructive one. 

In his keynote address to the dele- 
gates, President John P. Frey re- 
viewed the events of the past year in a 
comprehensive and stimulating man- 
ner. 

He made reference to the change 
from inflation to deflation during 
1950 and the falling off of jobs. 

In connection with the problem of 
unemployment, Mr. Frey said Ameri- 


can workers must be informed in — 


regard to the effects of devaluation of 
the British pound. 

“With the revalued pound,” he as- 
serted, “the British manufacturer can 
sell more cheaply in this country than 
he has ever sold before. Logically, 
the more of this equipment coming 
to our shores from England, the less 
employment there is for our members 
in this country working on the same 
type of equipment. I have no recom- 


mendation to make to you except ° 


this—that from now on, in self-pro- 
tection, we had better watch as close- 
ly as we possibly can what is taking 
place in international relations that 
definitely affects our work oppor- 
tunities and our wage rates in this 
country.” 

Richard J. Gray, president of the 
Building and Construction Trades 
Department, attacked the “galling” 
legislation against labor now in effect. 

“This year again, as I see it, our 
emphasis must be largely upon poli- 
tical action,” he said. “Organized 
labor in the United States did not 
choose this of its own free will. it 
was forced into politics on a hitherto 
undreamed-of scale by the very men 
who tried to legislate labor out of 
politics through the Taft-Hartley Act.” 

Mr. Gray revealed that 45 per cent 
of all injunctions requested so far 
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John P. Frey (above), veteran 
head of the Department, making 


report to delegates. Secretary 
James Brownlow is at the right 


under the Taft-Hartley Act have been 
in cases affecting building and con- 
struction trades unions, although 
building trades men account for not 
more than one-seventh of the total 
membership of organized labor. 

Mr. Gray said that one of the most 
serious obstacles to labor’s effort to 
erase the Taft-Hartley Act is “the 
difficulty of getting our side of the 
story before the public.” 

“The newspapers do not give la- 
bor’s story,” he said. “Nor does the 
radio present it fairly and honestly. 

“We need to take a leaf from 
President Truman’s last campaign, 
when he was faced with the same op- 
position of the press and the radio, 
and go right out to the grass roots, to 
our membership and their families. 

“Putting this into specific terms, I 
hope that soon after the first of ‘the 
year we can arrange mass meetings 
of our membership and their families. 
in all parts of the country, at which 
they can hear national leaders who 
will show them the need for aggres- 
sive action in the coming elections.” 





Other convention speeches were 
delivered by Ralph Wright, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor; William Patter- 
son, director of the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, Labor Department; and 
Rear Admiral A. McL. Hague. A 
message from Dan A. Kimball, Un- 
dersecretary of the Navy, was read. 

The incumbent officers will con- 
tinue to serve. They are John P. 
Frey, president; Robert Byron, first 
vice-president; Charles J. MacGowan. 
second vice-president; George Q. 
Lynch, third vice-president; D. W. 
Tracy, fourth vice-president; John 
Pelkofer, fifth vice-president; John 
H. Lyons, sixth vice-president; and 
James Brownlow, secretary-treasurer. 
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convention of the Union La- 

bel Trades Department heard 
words of praise for the Department 
from A. F. of L. President William 
Green. The chief executive of the 
Federation addressed the annual 
gathering September 30. The conven- 
tion was held in St. Paul. 

“We have been passing through 
some very interesting experimental 
years,” said Mr. Green, “and I am 
sure that everyone of us acquainted 
with these experiments will admit 
that they have demonstrated that the 
Union Label Trades Department can 
render excellent service to the organ- 
ized labor movement of the nation. 

“Surely there is no one who can 
misunderstand the power and ability 
of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment and the splendid organizations 
interested in the union label which 
are associated with it.” 

The American Federation of Labor 
has stood with the Department and 
given it a full measure of cooperation 
in the past and will do the same in the 
future, Mr. Green declared. 

Matthew Woll, the Department’s 
president, urged the delegates to put 
more energy into fighting the vicious 
anti-labor programs enacted into law 
recently by unionism’s foes. 

“We are living in a very dangerous 
period,” he said. “Our Union Label 
Trades Department can render a great 
service in arousing the wage-earners 
and their friends and the public at 
large to these dangers by advocating 
and promoting the use of our purchas- 
ing power, organizing it effectively in 
the interests of the common man. 

“The union label is a great help 
when we find oppressive laws against 
labor, both in our internal affairs 
and in our relations with manage- 
ment. We have our union label laws 
in every state of the Union, guar- 
anteeing the monopolistic right to 
our label, which identifies certain 
commodities made or services ren- 
dered exclusively by union members. 


EY cceventce to the forty-first 
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LABEL TRADES 


Department Warmly Praised by Green 


“We have that instrument at our 
command in the interim between now 
and the hopeful future of having the 
Taft-Hartley Act and state laws of 
that nature repealed. 

“Let us be aware of the things we 
have in hand with which to deal 
under these circumstances, and let us 
use them to the fullest extent.” 

The annual report of the Executive 
Board reviewed the successful Union 
Industries Show staged by the De- 
partment in Cleveland earlier in the 
year for the purpose of bringing 
home to the public the extent to 
which labor-management cooperation 
has produced goods and services of 
the highest quality. 

Urging a continued and intensified 
effort to promote the sale of union 
label products, the report said: 

“We urge every consumer to buy 
union label articles because it is the 
best way for him to raise his own 
standard of living. He will find it 
the only practical method of increas- 
ing ‘the contents of his pay envelope. 









Program of convention is studied by Department's top officers, 
President Matthew Woll (standing) and Secretary |. M. Ornburn 


If self-preservation is the first law of 
man, let us then buy under the union 
label from a purely selfish stand- 
point. Union label buying is the best 
way to obtain the full union benefits 
for all citizens.” 

Speakers at the convention includ- 
ed Ralph Wright, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor; Harry O'Reilly, director 
of organization, A. F. of L.; Mrs. 
Herman H. Lowe, president of the 
American Federation of Women’s 
Auxiliaries of Labor; Max Zaritsky, 
president, United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers; and George L. 
Googe, vice-president, Printing Press 
men and Assistants. 

All present officers of the Union 
Label Trades Department will cor 
tinue to serve. They are Matthew 
Woll, president; I. M. Ornburn, sec- 
retary-treasurer; John J. Mara, first 
vice-president; Joseph M. McCurdy. 
second vice-president; James ™M. 
Duffy, third vice-president; Herman 
Winter, fourth vice-president; and 
Dave Beck, fifth vice-president. 
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BILL MAHON 
IS DEAD 


$ this Isswe was going te press, the sad news 

reached Washington of the passing of William D. 

Mahon, one of the great pioneers of the American 
trade union movement. Brother Mahen led the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes from 1893 until his retirement in 1946. He 
was a vice-president of the American Federation of 
Labor at the time of his death. Mr. Mahen was 88 
when the end came at Grace Hospital in Detroit. 

Bill Mahon’s life spanned the fabulous era of tran- 
sition tn the development of the nation’s surface 
transportation systems—from the slow horse car to 
the streamlined bus and streetcar. 

When young Billy Mahon went to work as a driver 
for the street railway company in Columbes, Ohio, he 
immediately became interested in doing something to 
effect improvements in wages, hours and working con- 
ditions. The drivers were paid the “‘princely’’ wage of 
$1 for a fifteen-howr day, seven days a week. Bill 
Mahon helped te organize a local union in Columbus 
and he became its president. 

Later he became president of the Amalgamated, re- 
ceiving a nominal salary as the union’s chief executive 
and maintaining the international’s office in his own 
home. He was reelected to the presidency sninter- 
ruptedly throughout the ensuing half-centery. 

In the passing of William D. Mahon, American 
labor has lest one of the greatest leaders our move- 
ment ever produced. 

{A full account of Brother Mahon’s inspir- 
ing career of unselfish, productive service to 
his fellow men will appear in the next issue.] 


\. F. of L. Convention 


(Continued from Page 17) 


try’s strength is not to be measured 
by the gold buried at Fort Knox. 
America is as strong as its people— 
and no stronger. * * * The answer to 
this problem, as the American Fed- . 
eration of Labor has recognized, is a 
national health insurance program.” 
Boris Shishkin, A. F. of L. econo- 
mist on leave and now right-hand man 
in Paris to ECA Roving Ambassador 
W. Averell Harriman, warned that the 
Communists are continuing to wage 
economic and political warfare. How- 
ever, as conditions improve, “the peo- 
ple are more encouraged and deter- 
mined to reject the promises of a 
dictatorship,” Mr. Shishkin reported. 
“The major objectives under attack 
of the enemy of democracy are two,” 
he declared. “One is the Marshall 
Plan, around which the free nations 
have rallied in a cooperative task of 
®conomic recovery. The other is the 
institution of free unions, the foun- 
dation-stone of economic democracy. 
“That is why the European Recov- 
ery Program is the first line of de- 
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fense not only against a world depres- 
sion but also against the undercover 
aggression waged by the agents of 
world dictatorship. And that is why 
the free trade union movement is the 
strongest fortress of defense against 


Two men of the printing trades had their heads together at the St. Paul meeting. 
From left, John Haggerty of Bookbinders and 


the surrender of democracy to its 
enemy.” 

H. L. Mitchell, president of the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union, reported on 
the reaching of agreements with em- 
ployers after a fight in California. 

[A full report on the action-packed morn- 
ing, afternoon and night sessions of the 
final day of the St. Paul convention as weil 


as other convention material, including 
photos, will be published in the next issue.] 


. J. Velz of Photo-Engravers 
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Economic Foreign Policy 


NE OF THE most important developments in our 

national history is our present position of world 

responsibility. To most of our citizens this develop- 
ment came overnight. For them our foreign policy was 
defensive only—beginning with the Monroe Doctrine 
and with the relative values of high or low tariff. From 
our beginning as colonists, we have asked little of the 
outside world except to let us alone to develop our 
natural resources. 

This was what the Old World called “isolation,” but 
it was our hope for growth. However, we were a counter- 
part of the fighting in practically every European war 
and defended our rights when it was necessary to main- 
tain our freedom on the high seas, as when the Napo- 
leonic wars involved the whole of Europe and we made 
sure that no foreign nation would invade the Western 
Hemisphere. 

When we became a leading industrial nation, we found 
more of our interests affected by developments in other 
countries. Our economic importance and geographic 
While we 


still wanted to keep aloof from Europe’s struggles for 


position made us a factor in world policies. 


power, we had to keep open our lines of opportunity. 
Our First World War experiences removed all doubts 
about our responsibilities after the Second World War. 
We took the initiative in setting up agencies for main- 
taining peace. 

When we found ourselves faced with a “cold war” 
following the armed conflict, we again took responsi- 
bility for economic and defense aid to Europe. ECA 
experience led our government to propose, as the corner- 
stone of peace between nations, the extension of eco- 
nomic aid to backward countries. For the protection of 
the people concerned, they should learn to use their nat- 
ural resources in order to raise their standards of living. 
‘By so doing they can help to raise the level of world 
trade and help make exchange more fruitful to all. 

This is a process which should be paralleled by all- 
around growth and development of the people concerned. 
It will not bring quick results, for it involves a way of 
life. 

Already ECA has led the way to Point 4, as the pro- 
posal is commonly called, for economies of a number 
of European countries are integrated with the economies 
of their African colonies. 
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We in the United States have to adjust ourselves to a 
foreign policy of continuing responsibility in which we 
balance investments in economic development of back. 
ward countries against costs of war growing out of con- 
tests to control them. One ultimate purpose we must 
watch carefully is that we carry out the policy under 
conditions promoting both the economic and political 
freedom of the people concerned, leaving them free to 
decide national policies. Our aid should consist of tech- 
nical assistance and investment of capital under safe- 
guards for both. 

Legislation to implement this objective should have 
our best judgment. We should square all plans with a 
central idea—whether or not they promote free enter- 
prise at home and abroad. Human rights and oppor- 
tunity are assured only by free institutions, economic 
and political. 


Labor Unity 


HERE WAS never a time when unity of purpose and 

policy was more important to the wage-earners of the 

United States. We need unity in order to obtain repeal 
of legislation which prevents unions from operating 
effectively in carrying out their necessary functions. We 
need unity in protecting unions against the foreign 
agents of Moscow. We need unity in order to live in 
accord with the spirit of fraternity which is the spuritual 
mainspring in the labor movement and expressed in the 
Divine command, “Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

However great our need of unity, spurious unity would 
be a delusion and a snare. Unity which makes for 
strength, which is effective and which endures must grow 
out of identity of interests, similar policies and experi- 
ences, and an organic unity that entrusts decisions to 
majority opinion and respects majority rule. Unless such 
mutuality exists, common action is likely to result in 
exploitation of one group by another. General agreement 
on fundamenta! principles to guide plans and action in 
dealing with problems is the first step in organic unit) 
that binds together otherwise differing individuals into 
a strong cohesive organization. 

Sinews of strength in every union are largely in pro- 
portion to its financial reserves, which must be used in 
accordance with the constitution and by-laws of the 
union to promote the welfare of those who constitute the 
union. Even elected union officials who have broad dis 
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getionary power hesitate to give large sums to outside 
gions to support fellow workers in an emergency if 
there is no agreement on fundamental principles. On 
the other hand, large sums will be freely given for 
iefense of fundamental principles in support of an 





dhliated union whose existence is at stake. 

When recently a proposal was made to the American 
federation of Labor to pool resources with unions which 
sh we fy bad rejected majority rule and had set up a rival organi- 
back. ation. the implication was that the principles and the 
historic development of our organization, welded to- 


s toa 


f con- 

must gether with human idealism, sacrifice and human suffer- 
under ing, are inconsequential. 

litical @ Many of our unions are quick to share with fellow 


ree to | workers in need, but such generosity does not carry with 
tech: § iteither the appearance or the substance of unity. Unity 
safe- § develops through disciplined idealism and the will to 
bear the burdens as well as the benefits of sustained 
have § membership in a democratic organization. 
vith af We hope common interests and needs will bring all 
enter- § inions of wage-earners to a realization of the weaknesses 
PPO & and dangers of disorganization and of the power and 
mene limitless possibilities of federation based on organic 


unity. 


Watch Wage Rates 


e and WP ve THE present strength of the stock market and 
of the 


the strengthening of all other prices, various eco- 





repeal nomic trends indicate that production will move 
rating | ahead at a healthy rate as soon as collective bargaining 
é ” determines the terms of employment in steel and coal. 

eh 4 The rate of production will be determined mainly by 
‘ritual @ “pital expenditures of industries. The trend of the stock 


in the @ Market indicates a market for new equity shares. De- 
” lense expenditures and the costs of counter-measures 
against the U.S.S.R. offensives in the Balkans and Ger- 
many, and perhaps in Asia, will make up for a decline in 


would 
2s for 
grow jg “ports to ECA countries. 

xperi- § Unless unforeseen complications develop, employment 
ons to § should improve. Of course, all industries are not at the 
s such § same level. The union should ascertain the specific facts 


ult in § & to each company. In general, with improving pro- 
ement § duction, productivity or output per man-hour will in- 
ion in § crease and wage rates can increase proportionately. 

unity In the choice between increases in wage rates and 
s into & increases in deferred wages (welfare plans), it is usually 


better to center on increases in current income when 
n pro f business is normally healthy. With strengthening of the 
sed in § ‘quity market, stockholders will demand a larger share 
of the B of profits. It is important to establish and maintain 
ite the balance in distribution of earnings, so the union should 
id dis’ § Watch \\ age rates. 
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U.N. Anniversary 


HE UNITED NATIONS has entered its fifth year of 

operation with notable achievements for peace so far 

as smaller nations are concerned and with at least 
definite awareness of responsibility for protecting human 
beings in the exercise of their God-given rights. The 
sessions of the General Assembly have been a free forum 
where the victims of oppression, notably China and 
Yugoslavia, stated their cases. 


No plan of action for China is under consideration, 
but the charges made of Moscow’s help and aid to the 
armed faction seeking to overthrow the Nationalist gov- 
ernment will make difficult substitution of the Chinese 
Communist government for the Nationalist representa- 
tive on the Security Council. Charges were made that 
violations of human rights—religious as well as civil— 
were repeatedly occurring in the Balkan satellite states. 
The plan is to refer these to the World Court. 

The Charter of the United Nations makes assurance of 
human rights the foundation for cooperation between 
nations for the maintenance of world peace. “Peace” or 
“order” maintained by purges and secret police cannot 
be condoned by an organization devoted to human prog- 
ress. An organization which reaffirms faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of all men and women 
and of all nations, large and small, assumes responsibility 
for giving reality to its ideals. 

As European nations regain their economic self- 
reliance, they are standing more surely for the ideals of 
democracy evolved in Western Europe. Their support 
can strengthen other nations not in imminent danger so 
that they, as the United Nations continues its work, can 
develop the power and effectiveness that comes only from 
organic unity—a unity that reflects similarity in ideals 
and purposes. 


The two major constitutional proposals are still in 
abeyance—the Charter provisions for a police force and 
for control of the atomic bomb. These two proposals 
were referred to the Security Council, in which perma- 
nent members have the veto right. -Upon such vital 
issues no action could succeed that did not result from 
unanimity. The veto provision is a safeguard against 
hasty action and resulting failure. 


However, delayed action on these proposals need not 
prevent organic growth in other fields. To organize and 
bring into operation the United Nations has been no 
easy task. To accomplish this in the midst of a cold 
war makes the achievement doubly notable. With this 
background, the dedication of the cornerstone of the 
permanent structure to house the United Nations clearly 
points the way to greater opportunity. 
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The Department of Labor 





Its Past Services and Future Program 


By MAURICE J. TOBIN 


Secretary of Labor 





HE SERVICES of the United 

States Department of Labor 

may be discussed from three 
points of view. What have been its 
past functions? What is the Depart- 
ment now able to do? What should 
it be able to do as one of the major 
executive agencies for the formula- 
tion and administration of public 
policy? 

The executive functions of the fed- 
eral government in the general field 
of labor were first given Cabinet 
status in 1903, but only as a rela- 
tively minor part of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. The labor 
functions of the new Department 
were limited mainly to the fact-find- 
ing activities of the Bureau of Labor. 
That agency had been created as a 
part of the Department of the In- 
terior in 1884 and had been made 
an independent agency in 1888 as 
the Department of Labor but without 
Cabinet rank or the essential func- 
tions of a policy-making branch of 
the government. 

The Department of Labor with 
separate Cabinet status, created in 
1913, was a natural and inevitable 
expression of the needs of the times. 
It was a recognition of the rapid ex- 
pansion of industry, the rise of large 
corporations, the increased relative 
importance of the wage-earning 
classes and especially the growth and 
influence of labor organizations. 

Farmers, in an era when agricul- 
ture was the main economic activity 
of the country, obtained recognition 
as early as 1862 of their special in- 
terests and needs by the creation of 
the Department of Agriculture, 
which acquired Cabinet status in 
1889. 

Businessmen obtained special rec- 
ognition in the work of the govern- 
ment at an early period. Various 
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important agencies concerned pri- 
marily with their special fields of in- 
terest had been established long be- 
fore the organization in 1903 of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 
The 1904 annual report of that De- 
partment lists twelve bureaus, many 
of long standing, with total appro- 
priations of $13,745,000. Among 
these the Bureau of Labor was 
credited with an appropriation of 
$184,000. In 1912 the Children’s 
Bureau, with purely fact-finding and 
advisory functions, was added to the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 
The early activities of the Depart- 
ment of Labor were not extensive. 
At that time there was almost no fed- 
eral legislation relating to the protec- 
tion of working people or to the 
distinctive interests of employes. 


HE FACT-FINDING work of the Bu- 

reau of Labor (renamed the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics) was con- 
tinued and gradually expanded, and 
the Children’s Bureau was trans- 
ferred to the new Department. The 
main administrative work of the De- 
partment was in the fields of immi- 
gration and naturalization and em- 
ployment and wages. 

The outstanding new development 
was the Conciliation Service, estab- 
lished in 1913. This was viewed by 
the first Secretary of Labor, William 
B. Wilson, as one of the most im- 
portant functions of the Department. 

Soon after the Department was 
organized its work was transformed 
and greatly expanded by the de- 
mands of World War I. A War 
Labor Administration with various 
units was made a part of the new 
Department. The Employment Serv- 
ice and the Women in Industry Serv- 
ice were created. 

As a result of the wartime needs 


and the vital part played by work. 
ers and their organizations during 
the war, a new concept emerged. It 
was a concept of the workers’ rights 
and duties and of the government's 
responsibility to workers. 

But the new point of view did not 
long survive the war. Even the Em- 
ployment Service was abandoned 
when the emphasis shifted from the 
search for workers by employers to 
the search for jobs by workers. The 
only substantial gain was the con- 
tinuance of the Women in Industry 
Service as the Women’s Bureau. The 
spirit of the Twenties was dominated 
by the “new era” of benevolent busi- 
ness, and labor was in eclipse. 

When the “permanent prosperity” 
of the new era turned out to be the 
boom before the depression, there 
was a belated revival of attention to 
workers. Labor functions became 
more than fact-finding, occasional 
advice and the offering of concilia- 
tion services. The Employment Serv- 
ice was revived and the Conciliation 
Service was strengthened. The So 
cial Security Act, the National Labor 
Relations Act, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and various other measures 
were adopted. 

Then came World War II. Gi- 
gantic new responsibilities were a 
sumed by the federal government in 
the field of labor policy and admin 
istration. 

But in all these developments there 
was only a halting and partial recog: 
nition of the principle of a coordi- 
nated labor policy and labor admin- 
istration centering in the Departmen! 
of Labor. Various causes have been 
assigned for the failure to recognize 
the sound principle of public admir- 
istration based on the unification of 
closely related functions and respo0 
sibilities. The emergency nature of 
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wartime administration and the ex- 
tensive resort to emergency agencies 
was a contributing factor. Undoubt- 
edly one of the difficulties was the 
division in the ranks of labor itself. 

Whatever the cause, there has been 
not only a failure to bring about an 
adequate centralization of labor func- 
tions and responsibilities; there has 
been a further dispersion of agencies. 
In addition, resources have been 
greatly curtailed even for the proper 
exercise of the remaining functions. 

The Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service was transferred to the 
Department of Justice by a reorgan- 
ization plan effective June 14, 1940. 
The Conciliation Service was 
made an independent agency 
by the Taft-Hartley Act after 
ithad been in the Department 
thirty-four years. Last year the 
Employment Service was torn 
out of the Department. 


After that transfer the agen- 
cies remaining in the Depart- 
ment of Labor were the Bu- 
reaus of Apprenticeship, Labor 
Standards, Labor Statistics 
and Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights, the Women’s Bureau 
and the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions. 
The Wage and Hour Division 
is semi-autonomous. 

The Secretary of Labor, by 
virtue of his general authority 
under the act creating the De- 
partment and under special 
legislation, exercises various 
functions additional to those 
of the special agencies com- 
prising the Department. He 
is primarily responsible for 
formulating governmental pol- 
icy in all matters affecting labor. He 
serves on various interdepartmental 
bodies, notably the National Security 
Resources Board. Through an Assist- 
ant Secretary and the Solicitor of 
Labor, he handles questions of the 
predetermination of prevailing wage 
rates for various types of workers 
under the Davis-Bacon Act and cer- 
tain other laws. He performs the func- 
tions of the Department in connection 
with the International Labor Organi- 
zation and other international labor 
matters through the Office of Interna- 
tional Labor Affairs in the Office of 
the Secretary. 


These and various other responsi- 
bilities of the Secretary of Labor, to- 
gether with the functions of the sev- 
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eral agencies of the Department, are 
of great importance not only to labor 
but also to the country as a whole. 
But they are obviously inadequate 
for the effective exercise of the func- 
tions of a major executive depart- 
ment. 

The President, in his message to 
Congress on June 20 transmitting 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1949, 
referred to the tendency to disperse 
the labor functions of the government. 

“New labor programs,” he stated, 
“have been placed outside of the De- 
partment and some of its most basic 
functions have been transferred from 
the Department to other agencies. In 
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my judgment, this course has been 
fundamentally unsound and should 
be reversed. The labor programs of 
the federal government constitute a 
family of interrelated functions re- 
quiring generally similar professional 
training and experience, involving 
numerous overlapping problems and 
calling for strong, unified leader- 
ship.” 

Support of this point of view, how- 
ever, is by no means limited to Presi- 
dential statements. It is emphatically 
asserted by the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, headed by ex- 
President Hoover and composed of 
a bipartisan group of eminent citi- 
zens. The Hoover Commission set 


forth certain general principles of effi- 
cient management in the executive 
branch. The Commission stated: 

“The President, and under him his 
chief lieutenants, the department 
heads, must be held responsible and 
accountable to the people and the 
Congress for the conduct of the ex- 
ecutive branch.” 

One of the Commission’s general 
recommendations was to the effect 
that the numerous agencies “be 
grouped into departments as nearly 
as possible by major purposes in 
order to give a coherent mission to 
each department.” Lack of conform- 
ity to this principle was found to be 
exceptionally serious in the 
case of the Department of 
Labor. However, the Commis- 
sion in its recommendations 
relating specifically to this De- 
partment applied only to a 
limited extent its general prin- 
ciple of departmental organi- 
zation. It recommended that 
the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, including the Employ- 
ment Service and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Service, 
and also the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service, be transferred to 
Labor—a recommendation 
covered by the President’s Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 of 
June 20. The recommenda- 
tions for transfers to the De- 
partment included various 
other agencies and functions. 

The Commission also re- 
ferred, but without recommen- 
dations, to other agencies 
which deal with labor, such as 
the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, the Na- 
tional Mediation Board and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. When 
the Commission was preparing its re- 
port Congress was engaged in the con- 
sideration of labor policies in connec- 
tion with measures to repeal or modi- 
fy the Taft-Hartley Act. On this 
ground the Commission stated that it 
“can make no recommendations as 
to their organization until these ques- 
tions are settled.” 

The principles set forth by the 
Commission, however, clearly go be- 
yond its specific recommendations 
for transfers of agencies to the De- 
partment of Labor. Failure to re- 
turn the conciliation function to the 
Department is a particularly serious 
breach of sound principles of execu- 
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Compilation of statistics, as in this B.L.S. scene, is a prominent part of the Department’s operation 


tive organization. The removal of the 
Conciliation Service from the Depart- 
ment in 1947 was accompanied by 
suggestions that it might not be im- 
partial. Actually, the impartiality as 
well as the successful operation of the 
Conciliation Service during its thirty- 
four years as a part of the Depart- 
ment of Labor is beyond dispute. 

The President’s Labor-Management 
Conference of November, 1945, 
strongly supported strengthening the 
Conciliation Service within the De- 
partment of Labor. Representatives 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and of the Committee for 
Economic Development, in hearings 
before the Eightieth Congress when 
the Taft-Hartley Act was under con- 
sideration, opposed the creation of an 
agency for handling conciliation func- 
tions outside the Department. 


—— is no real question of im- 


partiality. The real question is 
that of effective governmental admin- 
istration. Under the Cabinet form of 
government, effective administration 
requires that the President be in a 
position to look to a single Cabinet 
member as the responsible officer in 
charge of the labor policies of the 
government. 

The services rendered by the De- 
partment of Labor are not now and 
never have been merely services to 
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labor. They are services to the gen- 
eral public as well as to labor. 
Reference may be made, purely by 
way of illustration, to the services 
rendered by two of the Department’s 
agencies. The Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship, for example, operates 
through a Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship composed of representa- 
tives of management, labor and in- 
terested government agencies. Its 
work of promoting adequate appren- 
ticeship training is obviously in the 
interest of employers and the general 
public as well as labor; and it has 
received the widespread cooperation 
of management and the general pub- 
lic as well as of labor organizations. 
Through this cooperation there have 
been established than 40,000 
apprenticeship agreements, with 
nearly 250,000 apprentices in train- 


more 


ing. 

Another example, sufficient for the 
present purpose, is the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The readers of 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST hardly 
need to be told of the uses made by 
unions of the information regarding 
wages, prices, hours, employment, in- 
dustrial hazards, family budgets and 
other subjects covered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The value of its 
work to businessmen and the gen- 
eral public is attested by a publica- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce 


of the United States, entitled “Public 
Interest as a Criterion for the Col- 
lection and Dissemination of Statis- 
tics by Government Agencies.” A 
section entitled “Value of Basic Sta- 
tistics to Business and Industry” 
gives a list of eleven illustrations. 
Five of the eleven instances are 
Bureau of Labor Statistics data and 
a sixth example, “Annual Estimates 
of Value of Construction by Type,” 
is in part supplied by that agency. 

The Department of Labor, within 
the limits of its resources (which by 
comparison with other major agen- 
cies are extremely restricted), is con- 
tributing significantly to the public 
interest. It has operated in the past 
and it now operates in the spirit o/ 
the men who were responsible for its 
organization. 

Carroll D. Wright, the first Com 
missioner of Labor, stated in 1885. 
in reference to his new Bureau. thal 
“by judicious investigations and the 
fearless publication of the results 
thereof, it may and should enable the 
people to more fully and more clearly 
comprehend many of the problems 
which now vex them.” 

William B. Wilson, the first Secre 
tary of Labor, in his first annual re 
port stated that “the element of fair- 
ness to every interest is of equal im 
portance, and the Department has in 
fact made (Continued on Page 37) 
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By L. J. WADSWORTH 


Regional Director of Organization, A. F. of L. 








HE organizational activities of 

the American Federation of La- 

bor in the Middle West have 
heen very extensive during the past 
twelve months. We have engaged in 
numerous organizing drives, and 
some of these should be noted here 
because their significance is not mere- 
ly local or regional but national. 

“Recently a run-off election was 
held in the Prudential campaign in- 
volving approximately 14,500 insur- 
ance agents in a thirty-one state 
unit. In this test the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was victorious by 
a2to 1 margin. The run-off was 
held because an election held sixty 
days earlier had been inconclusive. 

The great Prudential victory was 
the climax of a year of intensive or- 
ganizational activity. In Illinois 
alone there are approximately 1,700 
Prudential industrial agents, 950 of 
them working within Greater Chicago. 
In Chicago there are eighteen Pru- 
dential offices, out of each of which 
about fifty agents are working. 

When organizational activity has 
been completed, the Chicago local 
union of the Insurance Agents will 
have approximately 950 members. 

Various other local unions for 
Prudential agents have been estab- 
lished in downstate Illinois, in Iowa 
and in Missouri. There has been a 
great deal of concentration upon the 
basic job of winning support during 
the campaign. Now, however, the 
representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are devoting their 
time and thoughts toward bringing 
about a full and complete membership 
within the local unions of agents that 
have been formed. 

, With the conclusion of the far-flung 

tudential organizational drive, the 

American Federation of Labor now 
represents 90 per cent of the indus- 
trial insurance agents in the United 
“lates—a )osition we have never been 
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in before and a position which is 
indeed enviable. 

In the establishment of the local 
unions that have been set up for Pru- 
dential agents in the Middle West, 
absolute democracy, with the mem- 
bers of the union electing their officers 
and running their own affairs, has 
been the constant motto of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


RECENT election was held in Chi- 
A cago by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board among employes of the 
Automatic Transportation Company. 
Over the past five or six years there 
had been numerous attempts by the 
American Federation of Labor to se- 
cure the bargaining rights in this 
piant. 

Although these attempts were not 
successful from the standpoint of win- 
ning an election, they laid the ground- 
work for this year’s election. 

In this test the Automatic employes 
voted better than 4 to 1 in favor of 
the A. F. of L. A contract proposal 


_has been adopted and negotiations 


with representatives of the company 
should be under way in the very near 
future. 


Well over three years ago the first 
contact was made among the workers 
at the Abingdon Potteries, located in 
Abingdon, Illinois, for the purpose 
of bringing them into the American 
Federation of Labor. At that time 
and on subsequent occasions encour- 
aging results were not achieved. 

Recently, however, an election de- 
termined that the Abingdon employes 
now desire to be represented by the 
A..F. of L. This is a large pottery, 
employing under normal circum- 
stances 400 workers. The company is 
engaged in the manufacture of san- 
itary equipment and decorative art- 
ware. Negotiations are now under way 
between union and employer which 
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we are confident’ will culminate in a 
workable and beneficial contract. 

A heated campaign is going on at 
Bettendorf, Iowa, which involves em- 
ployes of the Aluminum Company 
of America. Several organizations 
are contending for the bargaining 
rights. The A. F. of L. campaign is 
being conducted by the Aluminum 
Workers Council. 

An NLRB election is expected to 
be held shortly. We are confident of 
victory. This is one of the largest 
aluminum sheet plants in America 
today. Under full. operation it will 
employ about 5,000 workers. 

Various attempts by the dual or- 
ganization to raid A. F. of L. unions 
in the Middle West have been unsuc- 
cessful, proving beyond question 
that workers who are members of 
the A. F. of L. have a firm loyalty to 
the Federation and confidence in the 
Federation’s ability to fight for them 
and handle their economic problems 
and advance their interests in an 
effective and efficient manner. 

The international unions of the 
American Federation of Labor have 
made great strides in securing new 
members in the Middle West. For 
example, the Chemical Workers In- 
ternational Union has been very ac- 
tive in this area. The Chemical Work- 
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ers have had substantial success in 
their organizing endeavors all through 
the central territory. 

The United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America has 
been successful in securing the bar- 
gaining rights at the Raynor Manu- 
facturing Company in Dixon, Illinois. 
This is a plant of approximately 150 
woodworkers engaged in the manu- 
facture of overhead doors and hard- 
ware for those doors. An expansion 
of facilities at this plant is expected. 
When this happens union membership 
will also increase, of course. 

In Galesburg, Illinois, for years a 
stronghold of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, organizational activity 
never ceases. In this highly indus- 
trialized city the workers are almost 
all under the banner of the A. F. of L. 

In an election held recently among 

office, workers of Gale Products, the 
Office Employes International Union 
was chosen as the bargaining agent. 
A contract has been negotiated and 
the officers of the organization are 
working diligently toward building a 
large and effective local union. 
_ Plans are under way to take office 
employes throughout Galesburg’s in- 
dustrial area and in the downtown 
offices into this organization, so that 
eventually the O.E.I.U.’s Galesburg 
local may have a membership of more 
than 1,000. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers has chalked up 
substantial gains, having recently won 
numerous elections in various cities 
of the Middle West. 

The International Typographical 
Union has not only been engaged in 
a bitter fight with Chicago newspaper 
publishers—after twenty-two months 
this strike recently ended—but it has 
also been active in organizing print- 
ing plants throughout the Middle 
West. Substantial membership gains 
are indicated as a result of elections 
held among the various crafts which 
make up the printing trades. 

Representatives of the building 
trades in this area, as in all other 
areas, are ever active in expanding 
their membership .with qualified 
tradesmen to fulfill the demand in 
the greatest housing expansion pro- 
gram this country has ever seen. 

Even though many of the indus- 
tries in this area have had curtailed 
production for quite some time, the 
local unions have been active in se- 
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curing in their contract negotiations 
substantial benefits. Health and acci- 
dent insurance coverage is being won 
and other gains include hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical benefits and pen- 
sion programs. 

Officers and organizers of unions 
are ever alert to remove wage in- 
equities. Many unions have been 
successful in securing important im- 
provements in vacation programs. 

Almost without exception, unions 
of the A. F. of L. in Illinois, lowa and 
Missouri have been successful in se- 
curing paid holidays in their recent 
negotiations. For years many em- 
ployers had stood adamant against 
paying for holidays. But time passes 
and changes do occur. 

At the time of writing, numerous 
plants in the Midwestern region have 
curtailed production and in some in- 
stances plants are closed. However, 
economic conditions in this central 
industrial area as a whole have been 
better this year than in some other 
parts of the country. 

Trade unionists in the Middle West 
are hopeful that production will stay 
up in all branehes of industry. How- 
ever, memories persist of the tragic 
years of the early Thirties, and most 
working people in the Middle West 
feel that the national government 
should have at hand a plan to meet 


wholesale unemployment in the «vent 
such an emergency ever arises azain, 

A report on the activities of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
this region would be incomplete if 
it closed without mention of a new 
and vital task facing all of us today, 
While the primary efforts of the rep- 
resentatives of the American Feder. 
ation of Labor assigned to the Mid. 
western regional office have been and 
will be in the field of organizational 
activity, we feel that today we have a 
most important duty to aid Labor's 
League for Political Education in its 
endeavor to erase one of the most 
vicious anti-labor laws ever perpe- 
trated by a reactionary Congress. 

The workers in this area have seen 
the Taft-Hartley Act in operation and 
are convinced that it seriously ham- 
pers true collective bargaining. Many 
of the workers now realize fully that 
only by exercising their rights as 
American voters can they expect to 
eliminate this stumbling block in the 
path of good labor relations. 

Our efforts to inform all wage. 
earners in our territory of the need 
for intensive political activity will 
not be diminished until lawmakers 
who realize the necessity of unham- 
pered collective bargaining move in- 
to the seats in Congress which are 
now held by stubborn reactionaries. 
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: ay enlightened labor movement 
of today regards industrial war- 
fare (strikes) in the same light as it 
views warfare between nations—a 
heritage from the days of savagery 
and only justifiable as a last resort 
and in defense. 
2 

ONE OF THE greatest factors in any 
industry is to stabilize labor condi- 
tions. Labor conditions must be 
standardized at least to the degree 
that policy and management are 
standardized, and organization of the 
workers, by the workers and truly 
representative of the workers, is the 
only sound and logical method by 
which such standardization and co- 
operation may be achieved with 
equity, justice or permanence. 


THE LABOR movement sooner or 
later will appreciate the need for de- 
veloping under its own auspices edu- 
cation for adult workers. The trade 
union movement has always been in- 
terested in education, but it was di- 
rected toward the needs of the young 
—the children. Now it is reaching 
out into a new field, the workers’ edv- 
cation movement. Labor insists that 
this, its new creation, be under trade 
union auspices. 
s 

THAT THE year-around unemploy: 
ment problem is not a trivial matter 
is revealed by a study just completed 
by the Russell Sage Foundation. The 
Foundation finds that, averaging good 
and bad years, 10 to 12 per cent o! 
all the workers in the United State 
are out of work all the time and wide 
spread unemployment is now a col 
stant phenomenon, with far-reaching 
economic, social, psychological am 
moral bearings and consequences. 


—————« 
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High Court and Labor-lll 








By J. ALBERT WOLL, JAMES A. GLENN and HERBERT S. THATCHER 
Legal Counsel for the American Federation of Labor 








N PREVIOUS aarticles in this 

series we have discussed the 

meaning and effect of the deci- 
sions last term of the United States 
Supreme Court in the closed shop 
cases, which upheld the state anti- 
closed shop laws, and in the Giboney 
case, where it was ruled that a state 
can prevent picketing which 
is designed to require an 
employer to violate a valid 
state law. 

The present article will 
conclude the series with a 
discussion of the case of 
the U.A.W.-A. F. of L. (In- 
ternational Union U.A.W.- 
A. F. of L., Local 232, et al., 
versus Wisconsin Employ- 
ment Relations Board) and 
the Algoma Plywood Company case 
(Algoma Plywood and Veneer Com- 
pany versus Wisconsin Employment 
Relations Board). 

In the U.A.W.-A. F. of L. case the 
members of the A. F. of L. Automo- 
bile Workers employed at the Briggs 
and Stratton Corporation of Mil- 


waukee had decided upon a some- . 


what novel means of bringing eco- 
nomic pressure upon their employer 
in order to prevail upon that em- 
ployer to grant, among other things, 
a wage increase. Union meetings were 
periodically called during working 
hours without previous announce- 
ment to the employer. 

When the meetings were ended, 
which would be either later the same 
day or by the next day, the employes 
would return to work. Twenty-six 
such meetings were called. 

The corporation applied to the 
Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board for an order, under the Wis- 
consin Employment Peace Act, halt- 
ing such intermittent stoppages of 
work. After holding hearings, the 
Board issued the order sought by the 
employe. The union appealed to the 
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Wisconsin Supreme Court, which sus- 
tained the Board’s order. 

Then the union appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court. That 
court, by a 5 to 4 vote, affirmed the 
Board’s ruling. Justice Jackson de- 
livered the majority opinion in which 
Chief Justice Vinson and Justices 
Reed, Frankfurter and Bur- 
ton concurred. Justices 
Douglas and Black and the 
late Justices Rutledge and 
Murphy dissented, Justice 
Douglas writing a dissent- 
ing opinion in which Jus- 
tices Black and Rutledge 
concurred and Justice Mur- 
phy writing another dissent- 
ing opinion for himself. 

In essence, the majority 
decision held that the intermittent 
work stoppages im question were not 
the kind of “concerted activity” or 
“strike” protected under Sections 7 
and 13 of the Wagner Act as origi- 
nally enacted or as amended, and that 
therefore the state was free to forbid 
such activities, there being no conflict 
with pargmount federal law. 

On its face the decision is a nar- 
row one, since it applies only to the 
particular and unusual work stop- 
page there involved—a unique type 
of strike which has seldom been util- 
ized and may never again become the 
subject of actual litigation. How- 
ever, the decision is of larger sig- 
nificance because it may indicate an 
attitude of reluctance on the part of 
five members of the Supreme Court 
to apply protections for peaceful con- 
certed union activities heretofore 
thought to exist under the federal 
law. 

Indeed, the majority decision sug- 
gests an even greater willingness to 
uphold state action in the field of 
labor relations than was indicated in 
the closed shop cases. 


In those cases, unlike the U.A.W.- 


A. F. of L. case, and because of spe- 
cific provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, there was not available an argu- 
ment of conflict between state and 
federal legislation respecting labor 
disputes, and up until the present 
case the Supreme Court has broadly 
and liberally construed the grant of © 
rights under Section 7 of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act so as to 
afford maximum protection to con- 
certed employe activities as against 
state interference. 

The majority reached its conclu- 
sion that no conflict existed between 
the state order and the federal law 
only after considerable struggle and 
tussle with the legislative history of 
the National Labor Relations Act, to- 
gether with Board and Circuit Courts 
of Appeals interpretations of that act. 
It would seem that a simple regard 
for the plain language of the act, 
together with previous Supreme 
Court decisions on the subject, could, 
as it did with the dissenting justices, 
have permitted the majority to reach 
an opposite conclusion without the 
least difficulty. 

Such a labored effort to arrive at 
a result contrary to the union’s con- 
tentions would hardly have been 
forthcoming from a court more in 
sympathy with what seems clear was 
the scope of protection afforded con- 
certed employe activities by the Con- 
gress which enacted the original Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 


We are the principal objec- 


tions to the majority decision 
and its reasoning that leave it thus 
open to the foregoing inferences? 
To begin with, it would seem that 
—since the activities in question 
were admittedly in interstate com- 
merce—the Supreme Court majority 
could easily, and should, have left 
to the National Labor Relations 
Board the initial determination of 
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whether such intermittent work stop- 
pages constituted a “concerted ac- 
tivity” or a “strike” as defined by 
the Wagner Act, even as amended in 
1947, rather than assuming the ini- 
tial determination themselves. 

As the National Labor Relations 
Board pointed out in a brief which it 
filed with the Supreme Court as 
amicus curiae, the Board had on 
many other occasions inquired into 
the legality of similar concerted ac- 
tivities, with the approval not only 
of the Circuit Courts but of the Su- 
preme Court itself. 

A second and greatly more im- 
portant point of criticism is this: The 
majority of the court concluded, in- 
dependently of the Wisconsin board 
or of the national board, that the 
activity in question was more akin to 
a sitdown strike than to the usual 
type of strike, and therefore it was 
not the type of concerted activity or 
strike protected under the Wagner 
Act as amended. This conclusion was 
strenuously opposed by the four dis- 
senting justices, who pointed to a 
long line of Labor Board adminis- 
trative interpretations holding sim- 
ilar activity to be protected. 

However, regardless of whether the 
Supreme Court majority rightly de- 
cided this question, the ma- 


jority proceeded to add to 


that conclusion the sugges- 


boycott or jurisdictional dispute situa- 
tions, may be banned by the Board) ; 
and that the matter of approval or 
disapproval of the tactics of any par- 
ticular strike, or the method by which 
such strike is conducted, is left for 
the state to determine, even though in- 
terstate commerce might be involved. 

A determination that the particu- 
lar activity in the case was not the 
type of concerted activity sanctioned 
by Congress under Section 7 would 
have disposed of the case; to add the 
foregoing conclusion to the decision 
would seem to be gratuitous and un- 
necessary. The only effect of such a 
holding is, as aptly stated by Justice 
Douglas in his dissent, that “the Con- 
gressional policy of protection of 
strikes as economic sanctions is now 
converted into a Congressional pol- 
icy of hands off.” 

Not only is such a pronounce- 
ment a gratuitous withdrawal of pro- 
tections previously supposed to ex- 
ist, but the conclusion seemed clearly 
contrary to the plain language of the 
law and obvious Congressional in- 
tent. It would seem clear that, Con- 
gress having established a right to 
engage in concerted activities (which 
admittedly includes the right to 
strike), the National Labor Relations 





tion that Section 7 of the 
Wagner Act, conferring on 
employes specifically “the 
right to engage in concert- 
ed activities for purposes of 





collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protec- 
tion,” together with Section 
13 declaring that nothing 
in the federal law “shall 
interfere with, impede or 
diminish in any way the 
right to strike,” does not 
empower the Board to give 
the exercise of such right 
affirmative approval or dis- 
approval; that no method 
of conducting strike activi- 
ties is either sanctioned or 
outlawed under the Wagner 
Act or even under the Taft- 
Hartley Act (although 
those strikes for specific un- 
lawful objectives as de- 
fined, for instance, in Sec- 
tion 8(b) (4) (A) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, forbid- 
ding the strike in secondary 
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a 
Carl Stamwitz 
“I should have known that you can’t 


ignore a union man’s rights.” 


Board in the field of interstate com. 
merce should have left to it the func. 
tion of determining which types of 
concerted activities are to find pro- 
tection. 

Contrary to certain statements ap- 
pearing in the majority decision, jt 
has never been argued by organized 
labor that every type of concerted 
activity which employes might engage 
in is legal merely because Section 7 
gives working people a blanket right 
to engage in concerted activities, 

Certainly the NLRB could deter. 
mine, as it did in the past, which of 
any particular activities are or are 
not within the law’s protection. Thus. 
under the Wagner Act, sitdown 
strikes, strikes in violation of federal 
law and strikes in breach of contract 
have been condemned. 

It is an entirely different thing, 
however, to give such determination 
to the states, at least in matters other 
than violence, coercion or other ac- 
tivities usually subject to state police 
power. To grant such power to the 
states is not only to invite different 
and varying views from state to state 
concerning the legality of any partic- 
ular type of union conduct but also to 
bring within the power of the state as 
a practical matter the right to outlaw 
strikes entirely. As stated by 
Justice Douglas in his dis- 
senting opinion: 

“The federal Board is 
not authorized, it is said, to 
forbid or control strikes 
because of the method by 
which they are called or the 
way in which they are util- 
ized. If that is the criterion. 
as the court declares, then 
the manner of calling ol 
strikes is left wholly to the 
states. 

‘**The right to strike. 
which Congress has sane- 
tioned, can in that way be 
undermined by state action. 
The federal policy thus be 
comes a formula of empty 
words.” 

In the face of the plain 
provisions of the National 
Relations Act, even 4 
amended by Taft-Hartley. 
specifically conferring 
upon employes the right to 
engage in concerted activ! 
ties for mutual aid and pre 
tection, it is disheartening. 
to say the least, to find five 
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members of the Supreme Court will- 
ing to concur in a conclusion that the 
federal law grants no specific ap- 
proval to strike action, and that the 
legality of method of strike action is 
left open to determination by the 
states at least insofar as conflict with 
any federal law is concerned. 

On the affirmative side the majority 
opinion did operate to shed some 
additional light on the scope of the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. This amendment forbids in- 
voluntary servitude. The majority 
rejected the union’s contention that 
the injunction forbidding members 
of the union to engage in an unan- 
nounced intermittent work stoppage 
imposed a form of compulsory serv- 
ice or involuntary servitude. How- 


ever, the opinion did make clear that 
any order or injunction which at- 
tempted to forbid any group of em- 
ployes, whether acting singly or in 
concert, from “abandoning” their 
work or “leaving the service of” their 
employer, “either for reason or with- 


out reason, either with or without 
notice,” would run afoul of the Thir- 
teenth Amendment. 

Heretofore, the law had been un- 
clear as to whether a concerted per- 
manent leaving of work—as distin- 
guished from a temporary work stop- 
page—was protected under the Thir- 
teenth Amendment. The present case 
resolves this doubt and makes it quite 
clear that the mere fact that the 
abandonment of employment is in 
concert does not remove it from the 
protections of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, and that no employe or group 
of employes can be required to work 
at any particular job for an instant 
longer than they desire if they wish 
to sever all relationships with an em- 
ployer. 


x ADDITIONAL indication of a read- 
iness on the part of the majority 
of the Supreme Court to leave the 
states a free hand in legislation in the 
field of labor relations is seen from 
the Algoma Plywood Company case 
(Algoma Plywood and Veneer Com- 
pany versus Wisconsin Employment 
Relations Board). 

In that case the majority held that 
there was nothing in the Wagner 
Act or in the 1947 amendments which 
Prevented a state from legislating as 
tsaw fit in respect to union security. 

In the Algoma case an employer, 
pursuant 'o a War Labor Board di- 
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rective, entered into a maintenance- 
of-membership agreement with a local 
union of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners. At the time 
the agreement was entered into, the 
state law provided that no type of 
union security agreement could be 
entered into unless authorized by a 
two-thirds vote of the employes in- 
volved. No such vote was ever taken. 

The contract was continued from 
year to year until after the war, 
when an employe refused to pay his 
regular dues and was expelled from 
the union and discharged by the em- 
ployer pursuant to the maintenance- 
of-membership clause. 

The discharged employe brought 
an action before the Wisconsin Em- 
ployment Relations Board. He asked 
reinstatement and back pay which, 
after holding hearings, the Board 
ordered. The employer appealed to 
the State Supreme Court, contending 
that the plant was engaged in inter- 
state commerce and that the Wagner 
Act expressly permitted entering into 
union security agreements without a 
two-thirds vote and therefore the state 
had no authority to impose this or 
other requirements as conditions. The 
State Supreme Court rejected this 
contention, and an appeal was taken 
to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

A majority of that tribunal upheld 
the Wisconsin Board even though, as 
pointed out by the dissenting opinion 
of Justices Black and Douglas, the 
National Labor Relations Board 
throughout its history had consistent- 
ly indicated that Section 8(3) of the 
Wagner Act gave affirmative sanction 


.to the making of union security 


agreements in industries affecting in- 
terstate commerce. 

The two decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, mentioned in 
the first of this series of articles 
(National Labor Relations Board 
versus Stowe Spinning Company and 
National Labor Relations Board ver- 
sus Crompton-Highland Mills), in 
which the Supreme Court affirmed 
rulings of the NLRB extending protec- 
tions of the National Labor Relations 
Act as against unfair practices of em- 
ployers, do afford the consolation 
that the court will continue to accord 
respect and finality to administrative 
interpretations of the employer un- 
fair practices’ sections of the act as 
made by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

However, the general trend of de- 


cisions during the last term, as in- 
dicated by the closed shop cases, the 
Giboney case and the U.A.W.-A.F. 
of L. case, points to the conclusion 
that, insofar as state or federal anti- 
labor legislative enactments are con- 
cerned, the Supreme Court will per- 
mit the legislatures great leeway in 
the enactment of such legislation 
even, in the case of state laws, to the 
extent of minimizing or withdrawing 
protections heretofore thought to ex- 
ist under federal law in order to 
avoid conflict between the state and 
federal laws. 

There has been no express repu- 
diation of the great protections af- 
forded labor’s fundamental rights in 
such cases as Thornhill versus Ala- 
bama and American Federation of 
Labor versus Swing. 


HE RIGHT of employes to form, 
Tioin and function through labor 
organizations and to present the facts 
of a labor dispute to the public 
through peaceful picketing or other 
means of communication remains sac- 
rosanct. Some of the methods used 
to accomplish objectives of raising 
wages and bettering working condi- 
tions, such as the strike, may be more 
subject to state regulation than was 
once supposed, however. 

In any event, the one overall and 
important lesson that can be learned 
from the trend of Supreme Court 
decisions during the 1948-49 term is 
that labor must look increasingly and 
even primarily to action on the polit- 
ical level to protect its rights rather 
than rely on resort to the courts. 
Again members of the A. F. of L. are 
to be congratulated that they have met 
this contingency by the creation and 
the successful functioning of Labor’s 
League for Political Education. 

When and if it is deemed desirable 
or necessary to test any particular 
class of anti-labor legislation in the 
courts, great care should be exercised 
to select cases whose factual situa- 
tions are favorable and wherein the 
ultimate law involved is such as not 
to bring about rulings which may act 
as unfavorable precedents for years 
to come. 

Until the Supreme Court has more 
clearly defined the extent to which 
it will extend the protections of the 
Constitution or of existing federal 
laws to labor activities, utmost re- 
straint must be exercised in the in- 
stitution of litigation in the courts. 
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IRTY years ago Samuel 
‘i Gompers welcomed the first 

conference of the Interna- 

tional Labor Organization 
to Washington. Since that day it has 
become increasingly evident that the 
problems connected with the im- 
provement of labor conditions are 
inseparable from the vast complex of 
economic and political questions that 











confronts the world. 

Social justice—the goal of the 
I.L.O. as it is the goal of labor—can- 
not be achieved except in a 
world of peace and increas- 
ing productivity and pros- 
perity. Labor cannot ap- 
preciably improve its work- 
ing and living conditions 
on a world scale unless the 
supply of goods and ser- 
vices is increased. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that labor 
must interest itself in every 
effort to organize a world 
in which it will be possible constantly 
to augment the production of the 
things that will provide higher living 
standards. 

Such a world is a world of full 
employment in which people have the 
jobs which they are best equipped to 
perform. It is a world of expanding 
international trade between comple- 
mentary national economies. It is a 
world without marked inequalities 
among the nations in productive ca- 
pacity. It is a world in which there 
are no restrictions on production. It 
is a world of personal liberty, of edu- 
cational opportunity, of unfettered 
scientific inquiry and of freedom for 
the individual to make his maximum 
contribution to the common welfare. 

The interest of labor in the achieve- 
ment of such a world is evident. But 
perhaps the interest of United States 
labor in its attainment is not seen as 
clearly as that of labor elsewhere 
in, for example, the economically un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

American workers enjoy a stand- 
ard of living higher than that of the 


MR. 
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Labor and the [.1.0. 


By DAVID A. MORSE 


Director-General, International Labor Organization 





workers of any other country. United 
States productive capacity is im- 
mense and expanding. While no one 
would claim that American labor’s 
goals have everywhere been attained, 
the worker in this country in many 
ways is incontestably better off than 
any of his fellow workers elsewhere. 

But it is for this very reason, I 
suggest, that the American worker 
has a compelling interest in the at- 
tainment of an expanding economy 
throughout the world. For one can- 
not have enduring prosper- 
ity amid poverty. As the 
I.L.0.’s_ historic Declara- 
tion of Philadelphia put 
it in 1944, “Poverty any- 
where constitutes a danger 
to prosperity everywhere.” 

There is no need to un- 
derline that truth to mem- 
bers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Organ- 
ized workers know only toe 
well that inferior wages, hours of 
work and conditions in one area or 
locality are a threat to conditions else- 
where. Members of the A. F. of L. 
are well aware that the substandard 
conditions which accompany an ab- 
sence of organization constitute an 
ever-present danger to the conditions 
that have been won elsewhere through 
organization. 


MORSE 


= years have gone by since 
the United States acceded to 
1.L.0. membership, a decision which 
—perhaps more than was realized 
at the time—indicated the path of 
international cooperation that this 
nation was to follow with constantly 
increasing wholeheartedness in sub- 
sequent years. 

The I.L.0. has played a certain 
role in the development and channel- 
ing of world currents during these 
fifteen eventful years and the A. F. 
of L. has played a not inconsiderable 
part in the shaping of that role. 

In so doing, the Federation— 
through its delegates to the I.L.O. 








conferences and through the A. F, 
of L. members who have taken part 
in the work of the I.L.O.’s other or. 
gans—has spoken and voted with the 
consciousness of responsibility which 
has always characterized the Federa- 
tion’s actions. 

In the general conferences, through 
such able spokesmen as its secretary- 
treasurer, George Meany, the Ameri- 






































can Federation of Labor has given TH 
vital leadership in the discussion of bs 
the complex social problems with J 
which we are called upon to deal in oil 
our time. And in the Governing the 
Body—our Executive Council—the 9 Cl 
A. F. of L. has provided penetrating J" 
and commanding counsel through pe 
such statesmen as the late Bob Watt M 
and the late Frank Fenton, and In- &§ wes 
ternational Representative George P. ted 
Delaney. ll 
I use the word “statesmen” delib- I pict 
erately and advisedly. For in the § isto 
world of today the labor movement U 
requires to be represented in the or- Pp 
gans of international cooperation by && the 
men who have the quality of states. JJ '% s 
manship. of al 
What holds true for the United : 
States and United States labor is I the 
equally true for the world commun & tyif 
ity. The existence of impoverished J ve 
nations carries a threat to the con- ae 
tinued well-being of prosperous ones. & progr 
And if workers elsewhere live in & party. 
hunger, fear and want, the well-being Th 
of the American worker is in peril. ws 
No one today can live a sheltered tive” 
life. A disturbance in a national more 
economy can spread like a disease J Will * 
until it infects all other economies _ 
and all the people who comprise Bf years: 
them. More and more the world is Wh 
becoming an economic unit in which J “busi 
the health of the whole depends upon at 
each part. benefi 
These truths have become, in the & they ¢ 
years since the end of the war, the J Pattic 
foundations of the policy of the gov ae 
ernment of the United States in it This 
relations with the rest of the world. I discus 
They are the basis of its foreign aid J worthy 
‘ few of 
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program. They underlie the partici- 
pation of the United States in many 
international agencies. They were, I 
am sure, the inspiration for the 
“fourth point” of President Truman’s 
inaugural address—his demand that 
the industrially advanced countries 
provide technical assistance for the 
economically less developed areas of 
the world. 

Sometimes in the industrially de- 
veloped countries the fear is ex- 
pressed that the industrial develop- 
ment of the backward areas will 
threaten the markets of the advanced 


countries. But it should be evident 
that this fear is baseless. Are not the 
industrially advanced countries the 
biggest markets for the products of 
the United States? 

Some figures from an American 
study recently came to my attention. 
The National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial 
Problems divided fifty-three coun- 
tries, representing 85 per cent of the 
world’s population, into three groups 
—developed, transitional and under- 
developed. To the first group, whose 
average annual income for the years 


1936 to 1940 was $389, the U.S. ex- 
ported goods valued at $5.80 per per- 
son per year. To the second group, 
with an average annual income of 
$150, exports amounted to $1.25 per 
person per year. And to the third 
group, with an average annual in- 
come of $41, exports were only 70 
cents per person per year. 

Figures like these make the case 
plain. The industrially advanced 
countries like the United States and 
their working populations have every- 
thing to gain by the development of 
the under- (Continued on Page 37) 


Workers’ Bookshelf 


THE NEW MEN OF POWER. By 
C. Wright Mills. Harcourt Brace. $3.50. 


Included in this volume are the results 
from an individual questionnaire which was 
sent to 1,026 “labor leaders” throughout 
the country, including A. F. of L. and 
CLO., state and local bodies as well as 
national and international unions. From 
this total, slightly over 400 replies were 
received and tabulated. 

Much of the material turned up by the 
questionnaire is valuable. Information con- 
cerning ages, heritage, education and union 
background of these 400 leaders makes it 
possible for the reader to form a better 
picture of America’s labor leaders. All this 
is to the good. 

Unfortunately, the presentation of this 
material constitutes only a small portion of 
this book. Actually the facts and figures 
the author has assembled are utilized chiefly 
to set forth the author’s personal analysis 
of alleged shortcomings of the labor move- 
ment and what should be done about them. 

Dr. Mills is particularly alarmed about 
the danger of fascism coming to this coun- 
tty if the business interests decided to seize 
power. To fight the threat of fascism, he 
wants a more “militant” organized labor 
movement with a specifically developed 
program including a new labor political 
party, j 

The author views himself as a member of 
the “independent left,” critical of most 
labor leaders with what he calls “conserva- 
tive” or “liberal” tendencies. He wants a 
more “militant” type of labor leader, who 
will “recognize the intent of business to 
break or shackle labor unions” and “be for 
a labor party, at least within the next ten 
years,” 

While he is extremely critical of so-called 
“business unionism” as well as the “liberal” 
group, Mills seldom takes time to examine 
the basis of traditional union views, the 
benefits they have brought or the future 
they envisaze. Rather, he is set on his own 
particular road to salvation and’ thinks the 
world is doomed unless the labor movement 
follows the route he has chosen. 

This is not the place for an extended 
discussion of his thesis, but it might prove 
worthwhile to take issue with at least a 
lew of the points he is trying to make: 
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(1) Mills emphasizes the need for what 
he calls a “long-range program” for labor 
and is horrified to find that 10 per cent of 
the A. F. of L. leaders answering this ques- 
tionnaire don’t think such a program is 
needed. Instead of dismissing this group 
as a bunch of mossbacks, Mills should have 
delved into the reason for this answer. 
His failure to do so only evidenced a lack 
of insight into the workings of the trade 
union movement. 

(2) Although the importance of this 
“long-range program” is stressed through- 
out the book, nowhere is there any discus- 
sion of what this program should include. 
Mills seems to assume that once organized 
labor obtained control of the political and 
economic machinery of the country, all our 
troubles would vanish. There is much more 
to it than that, as recent experience abroad 
has taught us. 

(3) The author has a very inadequate 
and distorted view of collective bargaining. 
He views all business as completely opposed 
to unionism and consequently wants and 
expects labor to be completely hostile to 
all business. However, anyone familiar 
with labor and business organizations knows 
that this viewpoint has no relation to re- 
ality. Collective bargaining for a labor 
union cannot operate simply on the slogan 
“Hate the Boss.” 

(4) Mills thinks the split between the 
A. F. of L. and C.I.0. “runs deep,” but the 
results of his questionnaire hardly support 
this viewpoint. (It is interesting to note 
that, according to his questionnaire, 40 
per cent of A. F. of L. leaders but only 
13 per cent of C.I.0. leaders want “unity” 
and think it can be achieved.) It would 
have been more revealing if Mills had 
analyzed the answers to his questionnaire, 
not merely in terms of the A. F. of L. and 
C.1.0. but in more realistic terms of pre- 
1933 unionism and post-1933 unionism. 


—P.H. 


HANDBOOK FOR PENSION PLAN- 
NING. Bureau of National Affairs. 
$5. 

Here is a very timely book on pension 
planning. It has been compiled by a staff of 
experts for the purpose of giving the lay- 
man a guide to the problems involved. 


A glossary explains such often puzzling 
phrases and terms as “individual contract 
pension trust,” “money-purchase benefit 
formula,” “non-contributory pension plan,” 
“turnover,” “vesting” and many others. 

Questions frequently raised by workers 
and employers are listed and understand- 
able answers to these queries are given. 

An important feature of the book is an 
outline of various pension plans now in 
operation in industry. Trade unionists in- 
terested in pension programs will learn 
much from a perusal’of this book. It clari- 
fies many of the problems connected with 
pension planning. —D.P.F. 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY. By Charles L. Dearing and 
Wilfred Owen. Brookings Institution. 
$4. 

A federal Department of Transportation 
and a new Transport Regulatory Commis- 
sion are recommended in this study. In 
the opinioa of the authors, a major over- 
hauling of Congressional policy and a reor- 
ganization of federal agencies are needed 
for a sound future development of air, rail, 
highway and water transportation in this 
country. 

The authors, who were recently associated 
with the Hoover Commission, say that the 
financial position of most carriers is weak 
despite near-record levels of peacetime traf- 
fic. They claim that the emergence of less 
favorable economic conditions would make 
the outlook for railroad modernization and 
financial health in the air transport industry 
even less promising. 

Messrs. Dearing and Owen argue that at 
present federal transportation responsibility 
is so widely and vaguely divided that one 
branch of government may nullify the 
actions of another. They sound a call for a 
unified national transportation policy and 
the necessary organization to carry it out 
efficiently. 

There are many recommendations in this 
book with which trade unionists employed 
in the transportation industries will find 
agreement difficult and even impossible. 
Nevertheless, an examination of the volume 
should prove rewarding by stimulating 
thought about various pressing problems in 
American transportation today. —R.K. 
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Understanding Basic Problem 


By FANNIA M. COHN 


HE labor movement has always 

recognized the importance of 

training its members in its prin- 
ciples and preparing them to play 
an active part in the solution of its 
problems. Of course, the union it- 
self, its meetings and its daily work 
are the principal school in which the 
worker must learn. But to supple- 
ment them with a more detailed study 
of the background in terms of which 
the union must work, to help our 
members to a fuller and broader life, 
and to assist them in playing their 
full part as citizens of our great 
democracy, we have also felt the need 
for additional, more formal adult 
educational activities. In this field 
the Workers Education Bureau of 
America, the educational arm of the 
A. F. of L., has played a leading and 
distinguished part. 

The task of the Workers Education 
Bureau is today more important than 
ever. Our labor movement has now 
come of age in the United States. 
No longer is it faced with the daily 
necessity of battling for the mere 
right to exist. By its own strength it 
has won a respected place in society, 
one which can be challenged no long- 
er. On the political as well as on the 
economic field, the movement has 
established itself as a constructive 
force to be reckoned with. 

But the labor movement’s very suc- 
cesses have confronted it with new 
problems and new responsibilities. 
It is called on today to furnish leader- 
ship not only to its own ranks, but 
to the entire community. It has 
gained many friends, but it has also 
found that it has powerful opponents. 

Even though these no longer dare, 
as they once did, to attempt a frontal 
attack against our unions or seek to 
wipe them out altogether, they still 
seek to whittle down labor’s power 
and take away at least some of its 
freedom of action. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of a strong labor move- 
ment. If our unions are to maintain 
and improve their position, they must 
make the fullest use of all the abilities 
which are to be found within their 
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ranks. The young men and women 
who are pouring into our unions to- 
day must be trained to serve the labor 
movement which serves them if it is 
to achieve its full potentialities. 

In the past our organized labor 
movement has produced many out- 
standing leaders, men and women 
who have commanded the respect of 
all sections of the community. They 
were developed in the school of ex- 
perience in the local union, on the 
picket line, in the strike hall, in the 
struggle-to build an organization in 
the face of overwhelming difficulties. 

Now the initial battles out of 
which our movement’s leadership 
grew and in which it learned the 
meaning of unionism are over. To- 
day few union members face the need 
to go through the sort of struggles 
and make the sort of sacrifices which 
were demanded of the pioneers of the 
American labor movement. It is 
good that our unions have won a 
position which makes these struggles 
no longer necessary and which per- 
mits them to gain their members ad- 
vantages that we did not even dare 
to dream of a generation ago. But 


Georgetown Gets 
Wagner Papers 


The papers of retired 
Senator Robert F. Wagner 
of New York, the father of 
the Wagner Act and spon- 
sor of many other pieces 
of progressive legisla- 
tion, were turned over 
to Georgetown Univer- 
sity in the nation’s capi- 
tal last month. George 
Meany (speaking) rep- 
resented the American 
Federation of Labor at 
the ceremonies. Seated 
is Senator O'Mahoney of 
Wyoming, the chairman, 


at the same time it means that ou 
new members do not have the experi- 
ence of struggle which, if it often 
demanded great sacrifices, also pro. 
duced great leaders. 

If we are to develop in the future 
leaders of the same caliber as those 
we have had in the past, we must find 
some way of conveying to our mem- 
bers the lessons which they have been 
spared having to learn the hard way, 
as their predecessors did. 

Must our younger members go 
through all the trials and tribulations 
of the pioneers of our movement to 
function in it? No! Not more than 
the young American citizen must ex- 
perience all the struggles of the 
founding fathers of the Republic to 
function as a citizen in the commu 
nity and the nation. The younger 
citizen learns of his America in the 
schools and the colleges, from the 
textbooks and histories. The young 
trade unionist, too, can learn of his 
trade union and of the larger labor 
movement through an effective pro- 
gram of education. This will develop 
a loyalty to our labor movement—a 
loyalty (Continued on Page 38) 
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mnee' B dLocal 169, International Brother- D>Local 195, Butcher Workmen, has Local 158, Officé Employes, has won 
in the : ° ii 

“yr hood of Teamsters, has signed a con-_ secured a wage increase and other a 10 per cent wage increase through 
lien tract with the General Electric Com- benefits at independent packing and _ collective bargaining with the Aurora 
of his pany in Philadelphia under which provision houses in Philadelphia. Beacon-News, Aurora, Ill. 

oo hourly wag f $1.40 and $1.50 

labor ourly wage rates of 91.40 and 5l.. 

oro te set and seven and one-half paid Local 454, Retail Clerks, has signed Local 426, Paper Makers, and the 
x holidays, including a half day for all a contract with Norder’s in Denver. St. Regis Paper Company of Kala- 
pd national election days, are provided. 
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Local 5, Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers Union, has obtained a $2 week- 
ly wage increase and a_ three-week 
vacation clause in a contract with 
three daily newspapers in Cincinnati. 


Nagler Is Honored 


oe years of magnificent service to the 
cause of organized labor have been given by 
Isidore Nagler, a vice-president of the Interna- 


tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union and man- 
ager of the union’s famed Local 10, Cutters, ia 


bLocal 1064, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes, has secured an 11-cent 
howrly boost in Terre Haute, Ind. 


New York City. And last month well-earned 
honors came to Brother Nagler at a function 
attended by hundreds of his admirers, led by 
David Dubinsky, president of the I.L.G.W.U., and 
many other notables of labor and government. 
William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, warmly praised Mr. Nagler, who 
has always been a constructive, truly democratic 


MLocal 10, Bricklayers, has won a 
Wage boost of 15 cents an hour in 
a agreement with the building con- 
actors of Burlington, Iowa. 


MR. NAGLER 
trade unionist, a public-spirited citizen and an uncompromising opponent of 
communism and other forms of totalitarianism both at home and abroad. 

Mr. Green commended Mr. Nagler’s effective service to his fellow workers, 
his leading part in the union’s hard and ultimately successful fight to rid the 
organization of Communist invaders, his efforts to secure shorter hours and better 
working conditions in the industry and his farsighted warning more than six 
years ago when, in a speech to the British Trades Union Congress as the 
A. F. of L.’s fraternal delegate, he frankly and emphatically delineated the 
utter impossibility of democratic workers’ collaboration with Communists. 

“We can truly be proud of our trade union movement when it can produce 
from its own untutored ranks leaders like Isidore Nagler,” Mr. Green declared. 


bLocal 50 of the Building Service Em- 
Ployes has gained wage increases and 
additional benefits after negotiations 
with six cemeteries in St. Louis. 


vEmploy of the Kaolin mines in 
Edgar, Fla.. have voted 100 per cent 
in favor wf the A. F. of L.’s Cement, 
Lime ani Gypsum Workers Union. 
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mazoo, Mich., have agreed upon a 
union label policy under which the 
Paper Makers’ union label will be 
affixed to all products of the company. 


>Local B-100, Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes, Philadelphia, has won a three- 
year contract which brings workers it 
represents a 10-cent wage boost the 
first year, to be followed by 12% 
cents the second and 171% the third. 


>The Clark County Central Labor 
Council, Vancouver, Wash., is spon- 
soring a “Safety Gang” show for chil- 
dren each Saturday morning. Chil- 
dren obtain free tickets for the movies 
and safety talks by making purchases 
at stores employing union members. 





bLocal 37, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, Los Angeles, has won wage 
increases and other benefits in con- 
tracts signed with the Latin Bakers 
Association, the Pie Makers Associa- 
tion and the Hand Shop Association. 


bImproved working conditions are 
provided in a new two-year contract 
negotiated and signed recently by the 
National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters, A. F. of L., and U.S. Potters 
Association at East Liverpool, Ohio. 


>More than 700 A. F. of L. apartment 
house service workers in San Fran- 
cisco have won a medical care and 
hospitalization plan to be sustained 
wholly by employers’ contributions. 


bLocal 4, Sheet Metal Workers, has 
obtained a 12%%-cent hourly wage 
raise for 140 members of the local in 
a new contract negotiated with sheet 
metal contractors of Memphis, Tenn. 


>The Danbury, Conn., locals of the 
United Hatters, for the first time in 
the long history of hat-making in that 
city, have obtained three paid holidays 
for 1,050 members employed there. 


bLocal 570, Upholsterers Interna- 
tional Union, has won a 6-cent hourly 
wage increase and paid holidays in a 
pact reached with Dominion Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 


>The A. F. of L. Retail Clerks in New 
Mexico report that sixty bargaining 
elections have been won in the state 
during the past three months. 


>The Textile Workers won a vote at 
Fairmount Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Bill Green (right) received honorary Doctor of Laws degree last 
month from an Ohio college. Beside him is Governor Lausche 


bLocal 20, American Federation of 
Musicians, is planning a series of free 
concerts to be given during the win- 
ter months by the seventy-piece Den- 
ver Old Timers’ Concert Orchestra, 
composed of members of the union 
who are more than fifty years old. 


PbLocal 226, Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers, has recently unionized two 
Springfield, Mass., firms—Burnette 
Corporation and Copley Classics. 
Paid holidays and health and welfare 
benefits are included in the pacts. 


bLocal 435, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has obtained a 5-cent 
hourly wage raise in negotiations with 
wholesale grocery firms in Denver. 


>At Decatur, Ill., the A. F. of L. Auto- 
mobile Workers have established a 
local covering the employes of the 
Crown Cork Specialty Corporation. 


bLocal 305, Upholsterers Interna 
tional Union, has won wage increases 
ranging from 5 to 17 cents an hour 
in an agreement with the Batesville 
Casket Company and the Hill-Rom 
Company, Inc., both of Batesville, Ind. 


>Division 517, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes, has secured a 10-cen! 
hourly wage boost in negotiations 
with the Gary Railways, Gary, Ind. 


bFederal Labor Union 22268 has won 
a wage increase amounting to 4 cenls 
an hour and paid insurance in @ 
agreement with the Interstate Metal 
Company, Michigan City, Ind. 


bLocal 878, Amalgamated Associt 
tion of Street and Electric Railwa' 
Employes, ‘has gained a 5-cent houtl 
wage boost on the Evansville Cit 
Coach Lines, Evansville, Ind. 
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The Department of Labor 


(Continued from Page 26) 


fairness between wage-earner and 
wage-earner, between wage-earner and 
employer, between employer and em- 
ployer, and between each and the 
public as a whole the prime purpose 
of its activities.” 

The Department of Labor does not 
operate in a vacuum any more than 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Commerce or any 
other agency. By statutory authority, 
as well as by the precedents of other 
agencies and the mandate of com- 
mon sense, it has a distinctive field 
of activity and of public service. It 
has the responsibility of rendering 
specific services that, in the language 
of its basic law, will foster, promote 
and develop the welfare of the wage- 
earners of the United States, improve 
their working conditions and ad- 


vance their opportunities for profit- 
able employment. 

The proper exercise of the Depart- 
ment’s functions requires us to go 
beyond the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission as to existing 
agencies. The Commission naturally 
limited its recommendations to exist- 
ing agencies and*functions. 


W: NEED to strengthen the agen- 


cies now in the Department and 
we need additional facilities beyond 
those now in existence either in or 
out of the Department. There is a 
special basis for the widespread de- 
mand for an Extension Service avail- 
able to workers. 
Primarily for the assistance of the 
6,000,000 farm operators in the 
United States, the Agriculture Depart- 
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the under-industrialized areas. And 
they should therefore, in their own 
interests, lend their support to every 
eflort which will hasten industrial 
expansion throughout the world. 


The leaders of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor were among the 
first to recognize these truths and to 
translate their recognition into deci- 
sions of policy. I am quite sure that 
the A. F. of L.’s work for the estab- 
lishment of the I.L.0. and its strong 
and consistent support of the I.L.O. 
stemmed in large measure from the 
realization that relatively low pro- 
ductivity and its consequent inferior 
working conditions constituted a 
threat to the welfare of the American 
worker, 

And that is why the A. F. of L. 
approves the American effort to help 
the countries of Europe to regain 
their economic feet; that is why it 


} Supports wholeheartedly the program 


of technical assistance for economic 
development that is being worked out 
by the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies; and that is why it 
puts its weight behind every other 
effort of the United Nations and the 
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specialized agencies to rid the world’s 
economy of the ills that afflict it. 

Social justice cannot be created 
out of nothing. To give everyone 
some of the cake there must be some 
cake to cut. 

To improve working and living 
conditions, it is essential to produce 


-the means—the goods, the services 


and the facilities. The more there is, 
the more there will be for everybody. 


*. 


“on 


ment has long had its Extension Serv- 
ice. The 1950 appropriation for the 
Extension Service of the Agriculture 
Department is $32,557,000. Congress 
has also wisely provided the Depart- 
ment of Commerce with extensive 
funds for helpful services rendered 
specifically to businessmen, including, 
for example, the work of the Office 
of Domestic Commerce and the Office 
of Technical Service. 

An Extension Service in the De- 
partment of Labor would conform to 
long-standing precedents in other 
agencies and would aid in a distinc- 
tively helpful way to give effect to the 
statutory responsibility of the De- 
partment. 

The Department of Labor per- 
forms valuable public service in a 
number of important fields. The 
transfer to the Department of related 
functions will enable us to be of even 
greater service in the years ahead. 
We shall welcome this opportunity 
to increase our contribution to the 
public welfare. 


These axioms underlie the increas- 
ing attention that the I.L.O. has given 
in recent years to economic ques- 
tions. They explain why the Declara- 
tion of Philadelphia asserted that it 
was a responsibility of the I.L.0. to 
examine and consider all interna- 
tional economic and financial policies 
and measures in the light of the 
Organization’s fundamental objective 
—the objective which the Declara- 
tion defined as the attainment of 
conditions in which all human beings 
can pursue their material well-being 
and their spiritual development in 
freedom and dignity, in economic 
security, and with equal opportunity. 
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based on understanding and convic- 
tion. 

Today, too, the problems with 
which the labor movement is con- 
fronted are increasingly complex. 
No longer is it only by the strike and 
the picket line and collective bargain- 
ing that the conditions of the workers 
are improved. Nor do our unions 
any longer only concern themselves 
with the conditions of the workers on 
the job. Rather, they aim to protect 
the worker and improve his condi- 
tions of life as a consumer and as a 
citizen. They are concerned with 
assuring full and secure employment 
for their members and adequate pro- 
tection for them in times of unem- 
ployment, in sickness and old age. 

In all these problems, as well as 
in those of wages and hours them- 
selves, the government is playing a 
steadily increasing role. To protect 
its membership and advance its in- 
terests, the labor movement finds it- 
self today dealing with ever new 
problems at Washington and in the 
various state capitals. Our unions 
must be prepared to deal with prob- 
lems of legislation in hundreds of 
fields, because more and more of the 
activities of government directly af- 
fect the unions and their member- 
ship. And beyond this, too, other 
sections of the community look to 
labor for leadership in the develop- 
ment of a program for a better future 
for America and the world. 

Together with other 
and creative groups, including farm- 
ers, professional people and all the 
forward-looking elements of society, 
the labor movement has a historic 
function to perform. Together with 
these new allies, labor can exert a 
healthy influence in the development 
of policies which will help to guaran- 
tee* security and freedom not only 
to our own country but to all the 
peoples of the world. 

That labor recognizes this new 
opportunity it has already shown. 
The Allied victory in the recent war 
and the preservation of the free na- 
tions from Nazi and Fascist tyranny 
are largely due to the historic part 
that was played by the American labor 
movement in mobilizing the man- 
power and resources of this country. 


productive 
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The American trade union move- 
ment has helped to strengthen labor 
and other democratic forces in other 
countries, both those which were our 
allies and those in which our troops 
swept away the dictatorships which 
oppressed labor. Above all, it has 
demonstrated a sense of responsibil- 
ity and an understanding of the prob- 
lems confronting the world which 
have placed it in the forefront of 
world democracy. Today the Ameri- 
can labor movement is playing a 
major constructive role in the admin- 
istration of the Marshall Plan, as it 
did in the development of that plan. 

The new functions which unions 
are now called upon to perform are 
so many and so complex that our 
movement has had to develop new 
methods in order to deal with them. 
In many fields we have had to call 
on the services of experts, and they 
have done very valuable work. But, 
though experts are necessary to deal 
with the dozens of complicated prob- 
lems which face our unions today, 
they can never take the place of an 


informed and alert membership. For 
unless the members understand the 
basic problems with which they are 
faced, they will be unable to form. 
ulate the fundamental policies which 
experts can only implement. 

And the formation of policy is a 
function which our unions can dele. 
gate to no one outside themselves, 
For this is the essence of democracy. 

The world is looking to the labor 
movement of the United States for a 
constructive program that will em. 
brace the interests of suffering hu. 
manity everywhere. 

We cannot escape the fact that 
great, important changes cannot be 
brought about without legislation. 
The best elements in society will be 
willing to join the labor movement in 
its efforts to exert a liberal influence 
on government. 

The labor movement, with its real- 
istic outlook, with its cautious action. 
can share in such a leadership. To 
gain the confidetice of forward-look- 
ing fellow citizens, we must demon- 
strate our respect for knowledge. for 
understanding, for enlightenment. 
not only for the leadership but also 
for the millions of the rank and file 
who enjoy the blessings of a secret 
ballot. This is a challenge to our 
labor movement. 
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WALT THEY SAY 


Hugo Ernst, president, Hotei and 
Restaurant Employes and Bartenders 
International Un- 
ion—Labor unity 
is the last thing 
the labor haters, 
the labor baiters, 
the enemies of 
the public wel- 
fare want to see. 
In labor’s early 
history the prin- 
ciple of “divide and conquer” took 
the form of setting workers of differ- 
ent races, creeds and national origins 
against one another. Today employers 
eek to profit from the disunity in 
the American labor movement. Trade 
unionism is a social philosophy. The 
ned of the day is an imaginative 
labor statesmanship that understands 
the necessity for organic labor unity 
now. This alone can lay the basis for 
constructive future action. If past irri- 
iations can be forgotten, if labor 
datesmen will disdain the human tend- 
ency to lay the blame for past failures 
om one another, the organic unity of 
\merican labor can be achieved. 














Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of 
labor—No group has done more 
to further the 
aims of the Unit- 
ed Nations than 
the American la- 
labor movement. 
Through its ef- 
forts, hungry peo- 
ple have been fed 
and their jobs 
and productivity 
Naintained and even increased. 
Through its efforts, men and women 
n many lands have come to trust their 
ends in other countries and to sit 
lown in good faith to deal with them. 
This is the basis of success for the 
UN. American workers have learned 
the lesson that their prosperity, free- 
lom and happiness depend on assur- 
ng that workers in other parts of the 
world enjoy the same benefits. Ameri- 
‘an workers know that they cannot 
"aintain their living and working 
‘andards i; this country if the goods 
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which they produce must compete in 
world markets with goods produced 
abroad by substandard labor. Ameri- 
can workers know that the suppres- 
sion of freedom anywhere is a threat 
to freedom here. American workers 
know these things, and that’s why they 
are giving their wholehearted support 
to the United Nations. For the United 
Nations and its various bodies and 
specialized agencies are tackling on a 
worldwide scale the pressing problems 
which must be solved if the world is 


to live in peace and prosperity. 


J. J. Brown, secretary-treasurer, 
lowa State Federation of Labor — 
From the begin- 
ning of time, la- 
bor has had a 
hard struggle. Its 
sacrifices have 
been many. So 
have its accom- 
plishments. Labor 
was the first to 
establish the free 
public school system through legisla- 
tive action. Labor has been respon- 
sible for the many safety laws on the 
statute books today for the protection 
of the working man and woman. Laws 
to protect labor’s rights have been 
written and placed upon the federal 
and state legislative books. Today, 
unfortunately, there is a law on the 
books which is designed to destroy 
labor’s rights. This is the Taft - Hart- 
ley Act. Of all the laws that man can 
make, not one can bring about real 
industrial peace and understanding. 
The best and only method of achiev- 
ing industrial peace in a democracy is 
true collective bargaining between 
management and labor. Settlement of 
disputes can be a simple matter. It 
requires common sense and the power 
of reason to bring about mutual un- 
derstanding. The essential for indus- 
trial peace is the acceptance and prac- 
tice of genuine collective bargaining. 
When this principle is accepted by all, 
the problems that arise will be ironed 
out peaceably. A partnership must 
exist between capital and labor so 
economic activity can be carried on 
with the greatest of security. Security 











is what we are all striving to accom- 
plish in our daily life here on earth. 


Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, former 
Chief of Naval Operations—No gov- 
ernment was ever 
so blessed with 
founders who by 
precept and ex- 
ample left a rich 
inheritance. The 
inheritance that 
has made us a 
powerful force 
the world over 
has been and still is the spiritual 
character of America. There can be 
no shadow without substance. Today 
it is our solemn task, as a nation, as 
individuals, to insure that the sub- 
stance of the ideals upon which our 
land was founded shall not be adul- 
terated or poisoned. Today we are 
confronted with another kind of con- 
flict—a conflict in which each of us 
as a citizen must participate if we are 
to preserve the principles for which 
our blood has been shed all too many 
times. It was said of Commodore 
Barry that “he was more than loyal— 
he was God-given.” Let it be said of 
us that we too are loyal citizens and 
may our wisdom and strength also be 
“God-given.” It is imperative in times 
like these that there be no doubt in 
the minds of anyone about the prin- 
ciples for which we all stand. 





Wayne Morse, U. S. Senator from 
Oregon — History is too replete with 
examples of de- 
termined action 
on the part of 
American labor 
to free itself from 
government by 
injunction § to 
leave any doubt 
as to the unwork- 
ability of those 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which seek to reestablish the practice 
of breaking strikes by unfair injunc- 
tions. Likewise, the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act under which one law 
of agency is applicable to employers 
and another law of agency is appli- 
cable te unions cannot be reconciled 
with fair play. Any legislation that 
encourages litigation over labor-man- 
agement relations is not going to be 
conducive to harmonious relations. 
The Taft-Hartley Act is full of mis- 


chievous provisions of that kind. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


AN OLD TRADITION 


HE whole family was in high good 

spirits. From the baby, Susan, to 
Grandpa, Grandma and Grandpa’s brother, 
Great-uncle Simpson, there was a feeling 
of well-being and joy. 

Naturally, when the family gathered to- 
gether for the customary observance of 
Thanksgiving Day there was a lively ex- 
change of good wishes. Soon all the latest 
family news was discussed, usually in sepa- 
rate groups. 

For instance, this day Susan and Petey, 
the little cousins who lived close to each 
other and who often played together, made 
the acquaintance of Aunt Sally’s little boy, 
Jerry. They discovered that he was the 
proud possessor of a new puppy named 
Inky. Their playtime was spent in the 
back yard where the sun shone brightly 
through the crisp November air. 

In the warm and cozy kitchen Susan’s 
mother, Petey’s mother and Aunt Sally 
sipped coffee as they prepared the dinner 
and exchanged all the current gossip and 
talked of the events which had taken place 
since their last visit together. There was 
much laughter as the conversation touched 
upon home and family and friends, vaca- 
tions spent and vacations planned, work ac- 
complished and work in progress. The talk 
was lively indeed. 

In the front room the oldsters sat before 
the fire, enjoying the warm comfort of 
the flames. Great-uncle Sim, who was the 
senior member of the family—more than 
90 years old—dozed a little from time to 
time, but when awake he took a keen part 
in the conversation. 

The younger men of the family, the hus- 
bands of the three women in the kitchen, 
were out in the garage and workshop look- 
ing over some new equipment Ralph had 
bought for the car. Afterward they strolled 
around the yard, pausing for a few minutes 
to chat with the | ttle ones, and wound up 
sitting on the side steps in the sun. Their 
conversations covered all the topics of the 
day, from United States foreign policy to 
which teams would win the big football 
games scheduled for the afternoon. 

It was apparent that the premises were 
filled with the traditional holiday ease and 
tranquillity in those satisfying moments 
which come when families are together. 
However, there was something missing. 
The lack was soon remedied when down 
the street raced seven teen-agers, the sons 
and daughters of the assembled households. 

There were Timmy and Lucille, who 
with Jerry, Aunt Sally and Uncle Ed made 
up the Hudson family; the three O’Connor 
girls, Laura, Evelyn and Dorothy (Petey’s 
sisters), who completed Aunt Mary’s and 
Uncle Gene’s family; and the Martins’ two 
sons, Chuck and Bruce, who with Susan 
and their parents made the third group. 

Of course, Grandpa and Grandma headed 
the list, and Uncle Sim shared honors, al- 
though he had no children of his own 
present at the family gathering. 
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“I hear the children outside,” announced 
Mrs. Martin to her two sisters. 

“Children or a wild stampede?” 
Aunt Sally. 

“Only children,” said Aunt Mary, as she 
drew back the curtains to make sure. 

Grandma came to the kitchen door and 
said: 

“I think I heard the others. 
they will be hurgry soon.” 

“Yes, Mother, the youngsters are out- 
doors talking to the dads,” her daughter 
said. “I think maybe we are all a little 
hungry. Dinner is practically ready to 
serve, or will be in a very few moments.” 

“Shall I call them in?” asked Grandma. 

“That will be fine. Tell them it’s time 
to wash their hands.” 

“I'll take care of the three littie ones, 
if you don’t need me to help you, Bertha,” 
said Aunt Sally. 

“Oh, splendid! That will leave Mary 
and me free to get things on the table.” 

Before long all were seated around. the 
tables, which had been placed end to end 
to form one long enough to accommodate 
them all. 

“How many are we?” asked Great-uncle 
his seat near the head of the 


asked 


I expect 


Sim from 
table. 

“Nineteen of us this year,” said Bruce, 
counting the smiling faces. 

“Oh, I just love a big family!” cried 
Dorothy. 

“It makes us very happy to have you all 
with us,” said Bertha. 

“It surely does,” agreed her husband. 



















By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


“Now I’m going to ask Grandpa to say the 
blessing, so let us bow our heads.” Turnins 
to the fine oid gentleman seated at his 
right, he said: “Will you return thanks fo 
us, Father?” 

The heads were bowed and all faces hore 
a reverent expression as the patriarch ex. 
pressed gratitude for the blessing of home 
and family and also for the many bountie 
which the Almighty had bestowed upon th: 


nation. He concluded by saying: 
“And most gratefully we give thank: 


that we are part of this great nation which 
‘holds these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these ar 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, government: 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned; that when any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or abolish 
it, and to institute a new government, lay- 
ing its foundations on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness.’ Help us and ou 
children so to live as to be worthy citizen: 
of this our country which Thou hast » 
richly blessed. Amen.” 

There was a moment of silence. Then 
Ralph Martin took the carving tools and. 
with a smile of keen anticipation, sliced 


“into the juicy, cooked-to-perfection turkey 


which his wife had placed before him. 
Again it was Thanksgiving Day! 


































Within the house old and young were gathered together 
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For full information about year-round labor participation in Community 
Chests and Councils in your community, write to the A. F. of L. 
Representatives, Labor Participation Department, Community Chests 
and Councils of America, 10 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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You need THE AMERICAN FepERATIONIST. Unless 
you read labor’s own magazine, you will find it 
impossible to keep up with labor’s activities. 
Don’t delay—subscribe today! Mail your name, 
address and a check or money order for $2 to 
THe AMERICAN Feperationist, A. F. of L. Build- 
ing, Washington 1, D. C. For this very small 
sum, a year of vital, interesting reading will be 


yours. Act now—while you're thinking of it. 





